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proposal would make it possible for the United States 
to give valuable help in the settlement, and that 
active co-operation between Britain and America is 
the only sure guarantee of world peace and welfare. 
As to the Hughes plan, the retiring American Ambas- 
sador has this week reaffirmed the position of the 
Coolidge Administration. Speaking with his customary 
emphasis, Mr. Harvey said that the United States 
stands ready, as at any time since the proposal was 
made ten months ago, to come in with any form of 
help that may be practicable—provided she is asked 
by all the Powers interested in reparations. That 
is to say, America would come into a new inquiry, 
if M. Poincaré could first be induced to discuss the 
settlement and to join in the invitation. The com- 
ments of the American Press make it perfectly clear 
once again that Mr. Harvey’s speech means precisely 
that. American Senators who have made the tour 
of Europe this year are urging American action. 
Among them is Senator La Follette of Wisconsin, 
formerly the most absolute of isolationists. And 
meanwhile President Coolidge, inevitably, is thinking 
of next year’s nomination and election. 
* cd * 


The Austrian general election has resulted in a 
substantial victory for the party in power, the 
Christian Socialists led by Dr. Seipel. It was thought 
by some that they were playing their cards badly 
on certain domestic issues and that they might 
lose heavily to the Social Democrats. But, as it 
turns out, the few seats gained by the Social 
Democrats have been gained from the Pan-Germans. 
The Pan-German stock has naturally fallen sadly 
since the collapse of the mark; union with Germany 
is not a phrase to conjure with in Austria now. Dr. 
Seipel, therefore, will have a comfortable majority 
with which to carry on his reconstruction policy 
against the opposition of the Social Democrats. As 
a matter of fact, the Social Democratic opposition, 
however violently it may be put in the Press or on 
the platform, is in practice mainly formal. The scheme, 
despite objections in principle and forebodings for the 
future, has achieved too much for the Socialists or 
——- else to rally the electorate against it. There 
still remains, however, a good deal more to be done 
in the way of public economy, particularly in the 
reorganisation of the railways. oreover, the dur- 
ability of Austria’s own reforms must depend to no 
small extent, we believe, on the condition of her 
neighbours and the policies they pursue. And those 
policies will in their turn depend on sound states- 
manship in the Powers who control—or refuse to 
control—Central Europe. It is in the general interest, 
for example, that the absurd tariff policies, with which 
the Succession States try to cut each other’s throats, 
should be drastically modified. We still hope that 
Hungary will get an international loan, as Austria 
has. But, if she does, it ought to be on conditions 
which will not merely gladden the hearts of the Magyars 
inside their own ring-fence, but will promote economic 
peace outside. 

* * * 

A revolution is now so everyday an occurrence, 
that most of us do little but ask casually what it is 
all about, and pass on. In the case of the latest 
Greek putsch it is difficult even to answer the casual 
question. There is, of course, popular discontent in 
Greece, and plenty of reason for it. The military 
Government of M. Gonatas and Colonel Plastiras has 
not endeared itself to the nation. It got rid of King 
Constantine and butchered its chief adversaries at 
the outset, and it has kept itself going since largely 
by a policy of dragooning, which has included the 
eee of workmen and the muzzling of the Press. 

ut apparently it is not the Greek nation that has 








risen, but a section of the army led by Constantinigt 
officers. The movement began, according to the 
reports (which, by the way, are all heavily censored), 
with a melodramatic outburst at Corinth by two 
thousand troops and six guns. It is officially declared, 
as we write, to have collapsed, though it is alleged 
that the original two thousand have become a |, 

army in the Peloponnese. The civilian population, it 
seems, is keeping out of the affair and we suppose that 
it will end without much damage to anyone except 
the unfortunate soldiers who have been led into 
making fools of themselves. We know of no way in 
which the Greeks can be cured of their passion for 
faction-fights. One promising doctor they had in 
M. Venizelos. But the Empire mixture with which 
he and Mr. Lloyd George dosed them was too stiff for 
them. Perhaps one day, when the captains and the 
kings depart, M. Venizelos may return to try again, 


But that day is evidently not yet. 
* * * 


Mr. McKenna’s speech at Belfast on Wednesday 
brought out a fact which is too often forgotten by 
those who place their main hopes of commercial 
recovery in the expansion of foreign trade. He pointed 
out that, while in volume our foreign trade. is only 
about three-quarters as great as before the war, the 
proportion which it bears to the total export trade of 
the world has actually increased. In 1913 British 
exports were 13.8 per cent. of world exports, and in 
the ten years before the war they were never more 
than 15.5 per cent. But in 1920 British exports were 
18.1 per cent. of the whole; in 1921, when they fell 
because of the coal dispute, 16.2 per cent.; and in 
1922 again 17.3 per cent. Our problem, then, is not 
that our foreign markets have been taken from us by 
our rivals, but that a large part of the pre-war foreign 
market has simply ceased to exist. It follows that 
we are not likely to improve our export trade by 
frantic efforts to cut down costs of production and 
undersell our rivals. It is a question not of under- 
selling, but of reviving demand by helping to restore 
tranquillity abroad. And, since we cannot, even if 
we act sensibly, expect large immediate results from 
following this policy, Mr. McKenna rightly considers 
that we ought to take steps to stimulate demand in 
our home market. We could wish he had gone further 
with his suggestions as to the means. He recom- 
mends, indeed, the abandonment of deflation, and, 
without any form of monetary inflation, the securing 
of stability by intelligent control of credit. But it is 
imperative that the meaning of this policy should be 
made clear. It is obscured at present by excited 
controversalists who throw about the words deflation 
and inflation like stink-bombs; while complacent 
City Editors talk of stabilisation as a “ visionary 
ideal,” and the public either holds its nose and runs 
away, or laughs at the whole thing as a stunt. We 
hope to discuss the subject more fully in the neat 
future. 

* * * 


The plight of the cotton industry goes from bad to 
worse, and many firms seem now to be in serious 
difficulties. Short-time working has been extended for 
a further period; and the operatives are faced with 
the bleak prospect of a winter on half wages. The 
Lord Mayor of Manchester has at length got together 
a committee fully representative of the employers an 
workers’ organisations; and this body has held 4 
preliminary meeting, and decided to send a deputation 
to the Prime Minister. But it is not easy to see what 
can best be done. The cotton industry is so essen 
tially dependent on exports that it can hardly be 
stimulated to real activity as long as the world market 
is in its present state of paralysis. Textile operatives, 
moreover, are among the most difficult classes © 
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workers for whom to provide alternative employment. 
One measure which would bring substantial relief is 
the removal of the part-time labour of adolescents 
by their full-time retention in the schools. Another 
which would do some good is the writing down of the 
inflated capital which was created out of nothing 
during the post-war boom. But both these steps 
are mere palliatives, which would not prevent the 
existence of very serious distress. We look forward, 
not very hopefully, to any suggestions which the 
Lord Mayor’s Committee has to offer. Meanwhile, it 
is clear that the short-time system imposes an excep- 
tionally heavy share of the burden on the cotton 
operatives, and that fuller relief ought to be afforded 
where earnings are so manifestly inadequate to decent 
living. The Lancashire workers have long been a 
saving folk ; but savings and provident benefits cannot 
stand the strain of this long and terrible depression. 
* * * 


The municipal elections are now in full swing, and 
candidates were nominated on Wednesday throughout 
England and Wales. Polling is on November Ist, 
and in Scotland a few days later. These elections 
have now become, in most of the industrial districts 
except Lancashire, mainly a struggle between the 
Labour Party and a coalition of Liberals and Con- 
servatives passing under various names. Even in 
Lancashire, where in many towns Labour has still 
hardly entered municipal politics, there is a growing 
tendency in some of the big centres for the struggle 
to assume the same form. Labour seems to have more 
candidates in the field this year than last, and the 
contest is likely to be keen. No one issue dominates 
the elections. The Labour candidates are concen- 
trating mainly on the questions of housing and unem- 
ployment ; their opponents, in most places, seem to 
be content with a purely negative policy of ‘ municipal 
economy.” Large ratepayers, especially the big indus- 
trial concerns, are devoting much more attention and 
money than ever before to municipal electioneering ; 
and the Labour Party has a much stronger opposition 
to meet than in the days of its surprise victories just 
after the war. Probably this year’s elections will not 
result in any considerable changes in the party com- 
plexion of the Councils. The forces are fairly evenly 
matched; the rival arguments in favour of rate 
reduction and a progressive municipal policy about 
cancel each other’s influence. 

* * - 


_The Ministry of Labour has now issued its pre- 
liminary returns dealing with the position of Trade 
Unionism at the end of last year. Trade Union 
membership, which was rather over four millions 
before the war, rose to six and a-half millions in 1918 
and to more than eight and a-quarter millions in 1920. 
Then came the slump, and it fell to six and a-half 
millions in 1921 and five and a-half millions in 1922. 

ere has probably been some further decline this 
year; but this is being neutralised by the recovery 
of certain groups, such as the miners. Thus, after 
three years of acute distress, there are still at least 
a million more Trade Unionists than before the war, 
and female membership has actually doubled, from 
433,000 to 868,000. It should be noted that a sub- 
stantial part of the increase, among both men and 
women, is in the non-manual occupations, which 
how account for not far short of a million Trade 
Unionists. These, being less liable to unemployment, 


ave suffered less from the slump than the manual 
workers. The decline of the past three years is, of 
course, mainly due to unemployment and low wages, 
which have made the payment of Trade Union con- 
tributions difficult or impossible for many workers. 
Any revival in employment would undoubtedly lead 
to a rapid rise in Trade Union membership. 


An Irish correspondent writes: After many weary 
months our Labour troubles show signs of straightening 
themselves out. In the ballots taken this week dockers 
in all the ports, with the exception of Dublin, agreed 
to accept the Government proposals that work should 
be resumed with a cut of a shilling a day in wages 
and the promise of an inquiry into the conditions of 
dock labour generally. There is no doubt that this 
decision will apply to the majority of disputes in other 
industries, so that within a short time the battered and 
rusted machinery of our economic system may be 
got into something like working order. In Dublin, 
however, the conflict has assumed a new form which 
may have serious results for the Labour movement. 
The tussle between the dockers and the shipping 
companies was complicated from the start by the 
bitter quarrel between Mr. Larkin and the official 
Executive of the Transport Union. The Union had 
the organisation and the funds; Mr. Larkin, up to 
the present, was supposed to have a majority of the 
dockers. Apparently he has his doubts as to whether 
they are prepared to prolong the fight indefinitely, 
for when the ballot was arranged this week a section 
of the extremists held Liberty Hall to prevent the 
votes being cast. The Union has countered this 
intimidation by declaring the strike at an end and 
ordering the men to follow the example of other ports 
and resume work. Whether they will obey this order 
is not yet certain, and it may be taken for granted that 
Mr. Larkin will use every ounce of influence he possesses 
to force an open revolt. Yet one would imagine 
that even he must realise by this time that he is 
fighting a forlorn hope. Every development since 
the strike began proves that outside the Dublin docks 
Larkinism has ceased to count as a factor in the 
Labour movement. 

* * * 


Another proof that normal conditions are being 
restored is the issue of an order disbanding the C.I.D., 
which takes effect this week. This force, recruited 
in the main from the Intelligence Branch of the old 
I.R.A., did for the Free State what all the resources 
of the British Secret Service failed to do for Dublin 
Castle. Inside a few months it smashed the campaign 
of terrorism which the Republicans had launched in 
Dublin, running down ambushes, house-burners and 
armed looters with a pertinacity and thoroughness 
that broke the nerve of the most fanatical gunmen. 
C.1.D. officers, operating under war conditions with 
the knowledge that their lives depended ne their 
speed in “ pulling a gun,” did not permit themselves 
to be shackled by the restrictions of ordinary civil 
police. To the Irregulars their name was anathema, 
and most of the propaganda literature of the last 
twelve months reserves its fiercest denunciatory elo- 
quence for the “Oriel House murder-gang.” The 
majority of Dublin citizens were not impressed 4 
these onslaughts, realising that if they are free to wal 
the streets without fear of ambushes by day, or armed 
highwaymen by night, they owe it more to the C.I.D. 
than to any other force in the service of the State. 
In view of the blood-feud which exists between the 
Republicans and Oriel House, the Government have 
very wisely decided that the existing system ought to 
be scrapped and a new organisation created for the 
prevention and detection of crime under ordinary 
circumstances. A good many Free Staters, it is true, 
are not convinced that the time is yet ripe for a change, 
and entertain misgivings that the disbandment of the 
C.I.D. may encourage armed bands to renew their 
activities. The Government, however, have presum- 
ably taken this factor into account before issuing their 
order. The disbandment of the C.I.D. is a proof 
that Mr. Cosgrave and his Cabinet no longer take 
seriously the possibility of a renewal of hostilities in 
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the near future, and in face of this fact the release of 


the prisoners should not be long delayed. 
* * * 


Po.iTIcAL CORRESPONDENT writes :—Opportunely enough, 
the Plymouth palaver—so hopefully celebrated in 
advance as the Plymouth plunge—is to be followed by 

a series of by-elections, the results of which will probably 
do more to clear up the perplexities of the Tory Party than all 
the pledges of Mr. Bonar Law and half-pledges of Mr. Baldwin 
combined. What Conservatism is looking for just now is a 
bold lead—not, indeed, from its titular leaders (that would be 
too much to expect), but from the constituencies. Frankly, 
much of the prevailing talk as to the restrictive effect of the 
Bonar Law pledge is mere tactical fudge. If by some miracle 
of unison Yeovil, Warwick and Rutland were to-morrow to 
join voices in favour of fiscal whole-hoggery, I doubt if another 
minute would be lost in tossing Mr. Law’s pledge to the Die- 
hards, and, if necessary, Mr. Baldwin and his fellow-obstructives 
along with it. 
* * * 

A year ago a single unexpected out-and-out Tory success 
in a wavering constituency served to complete the Coalitionist 
rout at the famous Carlton Club conclave. We must now 
expect to see corresponding effects produced by corresponding 
causes. In other words, if in the impending by-elections 
Protection proves to be a loser, Mr. Bonar Law’s pledge to 
have it unpacked during the current Parliament will naturally 
acquire a fresh sanctity, warranted not to rub off till, in some 
later batch of trial contests, things begin to look brighter. 
On the other hand, I am equally confident that in the event 
of the omens taking a favourable turn from the start, some 
method will be devised, exegetical or otherwise, of bringing 
the Bonar Law pledge into line with those more sanguine 
conceptions. In any event, to torpedo the pledge and stampede 
the Government under such conditions would be fairly easy, 
even though it should lead (as it probably would, with Mr. 
Baldwin refusing to continue as Prime Minister) to a recon- 
stitution of the Cabinet or even a dissolution. 

* * * 

At the moment Conservatism is in the unfortunate predica- 
ment of finding itself in a state of infatuation with a set of 
ideas and principles, the acceptability of which to the general 
body of the electorate is more than doubtful. Hope to the 
contrary is tenacious, but faith is uncertain and courage feeble. 
Indeed, rather than risk political martyrdom, the temporisers 
are secretly prepared to lay their creed by in cold storage for 
a time. Herein lies the paradox of Mr. Baldwin’s one chance 
of yet attaining to some degree of stability and tranquillity 
in domestic affairs. If the by-elections were consistently 
to go against him—that is, if they steadily indicated disapproval 
of his tentative advances towards a full Protectionist policy— 
Protectionism might subside and he himself would become 
fairly safe, whereas a run of brilliant Government successes, 
heavily underlined on the side of Protection, might quickly 
be his undoing. Unluckily, the mischief of this dilemma is 
that it may tend to keep recurring—certainly as long as the 
Protectionists contrive to elude a knock-out blow. 

* * * 

On how many trees in the Conservative orchard is the fruit 
now forbidden? And what precisely is the extent of the 
veto? Some nibbling, one gathers, is to be permitted at 
Tariff Reform, but what is the position of Trade Union repeal, 
or, yet again, of Second Chamber reconstruction? If Mr. 
Baldwin were at liberty—perhaps he is, but one forgets—to 
challenge the Trade Unions to a political death-grapple over 
the future control and mechanism of their election funds, or, 
better still, to affront democratic feeling by bringing in legis- 
lation to repeal the Parliament Act, how soon would his troubles 
over Protection be forgotten! Yet though equipped with a 
programme any single item of which might monopolise the 
Parliamentary limelight for months, the Government, by some 
strange inhibition, find it impracticable or inexpedient to proceed 
to business. 

* * * 

Such being the uncertainty of the outlook, it is not surprising 
that rumours should again be in circulation (slightly Transatlantic 
in accent) pointing to the possibility of some reversion to a 
coalition type of Government before long. Plans must be 
well advanced, for I have heard the names of some of the 
Ministers-designate mentioned. Except, however, to say that 
Mr. Lloyd George is not omitted, I propose to hold the list 
in reserve for the present—the names are all eminent but too 
daringly mixed in political colour to be quite plausible. What 
is aimed at, I gather, is a Labour-Protectionist blend. 


THIS CRUSADE OF SUICIDE 


F we had at the head of affairs in England, to-day, 

I a statesman of the moral and _intellectua] 
calibre of General Smuts the European outlook 
would be transformed. That must have been the 
thought in the minds of very many people when they 
read the remarkable speech that he made in London 
on Tuesday evening. It was a speech which it would 
be hard to overpraise. General Smuts displayed 
broad and most accurate grasp of the whole European 
situation and expressed his views with that combina- 
tion of tact and vigour, of courage and common sense 
which can be achieved only by statesmen of very great 
gifts. Above all, he gave an impression—most un- 
commonly given by our post-war statesmen—of pro- 
found and practical sincerity. Mr. Baldwin is sincere, 
Mr. Bonar Law is sometimes startlingly sincere, and 
even Mr. Lloyd George in his speeches is probably 
sincere quite as often as not. These gentlemen mean 
what they say honestly enough-——while they are on 
their feet—but no one of them has ever been able to 
inspire public confidence in his ability to go on meaning 
the same thing, or in face of difficulties to translate his 
views into action. General Smuts’ speech had that 
indefinable quality which makes it impossible to 
doubt that if he were in power in this country to-day 
his policy would accord with his words. He would act. 

The necessity for action by the British Government 
grows more urgent every day. This week has seen 
the beginning of that political chaos in Germany 
which we all have foreseen as the inevitable result 
of what General Smuts called “the dreadful policy 
of France” in the Ruhr. How it will develop in the 
immediate future no one knows; but already it is 
clear that the central Government in Germany has 
lost its authority. Its writ still runs in a great part of 
Prussia, but not in Bavaria and not in the Rhineland, 
and if it runs in Saxony and Thuringia that is only 
because, for the moment, Berlin exercises a precarious 
military predominance in those provinces. We are 
witnessing a disruptive movement which just now can 
apparently be stemmed by no power on earth; and all 
observers outside France recognise this disruption as 
a great disaster for Europe. France alone rejoices. 
In Paris all this chaos is regarded as the justification 
and the crown of the Poincaré policy—which, in 4 
sense, indeed, it is. M. Poincaré has gained his object. 
Germany is weaker than she has ever been before, 
even since the armistice. France is more secure and 
more powerful. The price which will have to be paid 
for this triumphant, if transient, achievement is only 
beginning dimly to be realised by the French people, 
and it may be that M. Poincaré will be able to postpone 
their full realisation until after the French elections 
next spring. 

M. Poincaré is a man of enormous vigour and un- 
shakable morale, and by means of those qualities 
he dominates Europe. But, unluckily, his intellectual 
attainments are as negligible as those of our own Prime 
Minister. He is utterly lacking in political foresight 
or intelligence, and, indeed, in almost all the qualities 
—except determination—which we are accustomed to 
associate with statesmanship. He is the worthy leader 
—to quote General Smuts once more—of “ this crusade 
of suicide upon which Europe has started.” Let us 
catalogue once more his achievements: 

1. He has gained for his country—for the moment— 

the military and diplomatic hegemony of Europe. 
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2. He has broken up the German Empire, and 
reduced millions of “‘ Boches” to a state of 
starvation and real despair. 

8. He has alienated the sympathies of all the late 
Allies of France (America may appear for the 
moment to be an exception, but in face of the 
facts it certainly will not long remain an exception). 

4. He has completely destroyed all prospect of the 
Allies obtaining any Reparation payments from 
Germany for at least some years to come. 

5. He has smashed the Treaty of Versailles, and is 
endeavouring to enforce a settlement which, as 
General Smuts said, ‘‘ means the substitution by 
France of her own scheme for that which is 
contained in the Treaty.” 

6. He has reduced the authority and influence of 
Great Britain, in the affairs of Europe, to a lower 
point than it has stood at for centuries. 

7. He has made a war of revenge the dream of every 
good German, and has at the same time made it 
certain that the inevitable ultimate triumph of 
Germany will be regarded with equanimity 
throughout the whole Anglo-Saxon world, as 
well as in those countries which are described as 
“ neutral.”” In short, he has made France the 
most unpopular nation in the world—which is a 
very big price to pay for the “ moral victory ”’ 
upon which he is being congratulated by his 
friends in France and elsewhere. 


He has, of course, his aeroplanes and his Senegalese 
troops. But whether that possession is an adequate 
compensation for all that he has lost to France is a 
question which we must leave to the French people. 
The sentiment which made hundreds of thousands 
of young Englishmen rush to join the colours in 
August, 1914, in defence of France is gone and gone 
for ever. There should be no mistake about that. 
No British Government to-day, even if it wished, 
could drag Great Britain into a war of France against 
Germany. If such a war were to come about, Germany 
could certainly count upon our neutrality and probably 
upon a very benevolent sort of neutrality—an advantage 
which she will owe to M. Poincaré. 


How far the French Government really relies upon 
the numbers of its black troops we do not know, 
but, apparently, it relies very much upon its 
“supremacy” in the air. French journalists and 
politicians talk freely of France’s ability to reduce 
London to ruins, and their threats seem to have 
impressed a small number of rather foolish people 
in this country. We call such people foolish for two 
reasons. The first reason is that even in the event of 
a definite diplomatic separation between England and 
France the likelihood of actual war would remain 
extremely remote. Even M. Poincaré would not dare 
to invite the peasants of France to undertake the risks 
and burdens of a new struggle; for though they may 
love “ glory ” and be prepared to support any Govern- 
ment which can win it for them cheaply, as in the Ruhr, 
they are quite as disinclined as are English workmen 
ever again in this generation to shoulder arms. The 
second reason is that British inferiority in the air is 
by no means so great as is publicly supposed, and that, 
even if it were, the balance could easily be redressed 
within twelve months. It is being redressed now. 


But this is not, in our view, a question of very serious 
importance, for the French Government has far too 
many responsibilities upon its hands—in the Ruhr 
and elsewhere—to risk an actual conflict with Great 


Britain or any other Power. Besides, as we have said, 
we do not believe that for the present a new war is 
thinkable. The mere threat of it would lead to some- 
thing like a revolution on the other side of the Channel 
as well ag on this. But since certain people persist 
in thinking and talking in terms of armaments instead 
of in terms of the real factors of popular opinion, 
which, in the long run, must govern the fate of Europe, 
it is necessary to refer to the subject. We have no 
fear that London will be destroyed if Great Britain 
acts firmly in her own interests, but we are not quite 
sure that Mr. Baldwin has not. Regretfully, we 
admit that though we have every confidence in his 
intentions, we have small confidence in his intelligence. 
So far he has been a very miserable failure as the 
mouthpiece of what still, after all, remains the most 
powerful Empire in the world. ‘“ The position,” as 
General Smuts said, “‘ which this great Empire occupies 
in the world entitles it to an authoritative voice in 
the affairs of Europe. And it is for us to assert that 
great position.”” But, instead, our Government only 
bleats. We have no quarrel, as far as we know, with 
its real views, but it seems to lack altogether the 
courage to translate them into an effective policy. 


What the first steps in such a policy should be seems 
now to be clear enough. There must be a definite break 
between London and Paris, a frank recognition, that 
is to say, of the fundamental conflict between British 
interests and the alleged interests of France ; an inter- 
national conference must be summoned with or without 
the consent and attendance of France, to formulate 
an international policy towards Germany; and then 
there must be a formal request for a Franco-British 
financial conference to arrange for the funding of the 
French debt to Great Britain. For such a request 
there is now full justification. France is enjoying an 
unprecedented degree of commercial and industrial 
prosperity ; Great Britain is suffering an unprecedented 
condition of commercial and industrial depression. 
The French Government, acting, according to its 
lights, in the military interests of France, has 
destroyed all prospect for the present of our obtaining 
from Germany any reparation payments which might 
help us to meet the obligations which we incurred 
towards America on France’s behalf. France mean- 
while is not only spending vast sums on her own arma- 
ments, but is advancing money to her anti-German 
allies in Eastern Europe to enable them to maintain or 
increase their military establishments. Though we 
may question the wisdom of her policy in this latter 
respect, we have no right to challenge her freedom to 
pursue it. What we have, however, the right to say is 
that if she can afford to spend vast sums of money in 
this way she can afford also to meet her legal and ad- 
mitted obligations both to Great Britain and to America. 
We have offered—last January—on certain terms to 
cancel her debt to us. The offer was refused with 
something like derision. Let us then insist upon our 
rights. The British taxpayer is far more heavily 
burdened in proportion to his means than any other 
taxpayer in the world. He cannot afford to be generous, 
unless he can win peace by his generosity. Moreover, 
as General Smuts said, “‘ There is a serious danger, lest a 
policy of excessive generosity on our part, or on the 
part of America, may simply have the effect of enabling 
France still more effectively to subsidise and foster 
militarism on the Continent.’ Roughly, it may be 
said that we are all paying an extra shilling income-tax 
in order to assist France to pursue a policy which is 
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diametrically and contemptuously opposed to British 
interests. We may at least fairly require that she 
should pay for her independence, to the extent of her 
legal liabilities. Her refusal to discuss the subject 
hitherto need not be regarded as anything,more than 
bluff. She cannot afford to “ default” in face of a 
formal demand for settlement, for if she did she would 
sink to the credit level of Soviet Russia and could not 
hope to borrow another penny, either in New York or 
in London. 

The reason why the British Government has hitherto 
failed so conspicuously to take action is not because 
there is no action that it can take, but simply because 
it lacks moral backbone. To talk of the grave risks of 
a war with France is mere muddle-headed nonsense. 
There cannot in any case be a war with France—partly 
because neither people is willing to fight, and partly 
because, however serious may be the questions at issue 
between the two countries, there is not one of them which 
even the most extreme of militarists, French or English, 
could hope to solve by fighting. To do the Government 
justice, we do not believe that it is seriously concerned 
about this particular aspect of the general problem. 
Its pusillanimity is due to quite other factors—where- 
fore we have some little hope that General Smuts’ 
courageous and practical speech may do something to 
stiffen Mr. Baldwin’s knees and lead to the rediscovery, 
and even the application, of a British policy in Europe. 


THE POPLAR IMBROGLIO 
[oer are, we believe, other districts which pay 


relief to the unemployed on as high a scale as 

Poplar; but the Poplar Board of Guardians and 
the Poplar Borough Council have been now for some years 
the cynosure of all the eyes of all the municipal economists. 
It is of “ Poplar finance” and of “ Poplarism” that 
outraged Ratepayers’ Associations make loud complaint ; 
with Poplar that successive Ministers of Health, aided by 
relays of auditors and commissioners, wage unceasing 
warfare. Nor is the reason far to seek. Poplar, being a 
part of London, has claims on the rest of the county for a 
proportion of the money which it pays away to its own 
unemployed, and the whole of London thus becomes 
involved in its local struggle. Moreover, the Poplar 
Guardians do not merely pay relief on a scale which their 
political opponents denounce as excessive; they make a 
merit of their offence, and proclaim it as a principle which 
ought to be generally applied. The right to relief is, 
they claim, not merely a right of the destitute to be kept 
from actual starvation, but a right of those who lack to public 
maintenance at a tolerable human standard of living. 

The Poplar Guardians, it is true, do not regard the relief 
they give as reaching a proper standard. They have 
openly said that they would like to pay more. What they 
do is to get as near as they can to the standard which is, 
in their view, the “ minimum standard of civilised life.’’ 
They pay more than most other Boards of Guardians ; 
and, what is equally important, they hedge their payments 
round with less restrictive conditions and throw over alto- 
gether the principle of “ deterrence” which decrees that 
the receipt of relief shall be made as unpleasant as possible, 
and the recipient be made to feel as much as possible like 
a criminal suffering punishment for his sins. 

Relief is, of course, essentially based on considerations 
of need. A man and his wife get more than a single man, 
and there are allowances for children. Wages, on the other 
hand, are not based on need; they are payment for work 
done. Widespread unemployment necessarily brings the 
two principles into sharp conflict. Wages come tumbling 


down, until many married men are earning too little to 
support themselves and their families in decency and 
health, let alone comfort. There is still no difference 


made between the earnings of a single and a married 
man. But, if the unemployed are to have relief on a scale 
which will maintain decency and health, the married map 
with a family who is out of work may easily get more than 
a similar man in work, especially if he belongs to a largely 
casual or intermittent class of labour. Some Boards of 
Guardians—perhaps most—meet the difficulty by cutting 
down relief below any real standard based on need, and 
so condemn the unemployed to subsist partly on begging or 
private charity, or else to live on the margin of starvation, 
Others, like Poplar, hold that the remedy is not to cut down 
relief, but to raise wages, and accept a situation in which it 
pays some men better to be out of work than in work. 

The first course provokes the just resentment not only 
of the unemployed, but of everyone who has a social 
conscience at all. The second leads to violent protests 
from employers and others who maintain that it involves 
a definite encouragement to idleness and imposes ap 
unjustifiable charge upon the rates. We profess to have 
given up, nowadays, the old “ deterrent ” principle openly 
proclaimed by the Poor Law Reformers of 1834. But 
many people fly back to it still, and even accept as axiomatic 
that the amounts given in relief should be less than the 
lowest paid “‘ independent labourers’ can earn by their 
own exertions. They ignore the fact that, with earnings 
at their present level, this involves condemning many of 
the unemployed, and their wives and children, to a chronic 
condition of semi-starvation. 

For our part, on the question of principle, we take our 
stand unhesitatingly with the Poplar Guardians. If 
earnings in Poplar are in many cases too low for reasonable 
maintenance, that can be no good reason for making relief 
still lower. The fact that A is half-starved is no just cause 
why B should be three-quarters starved. 

The difficulty, however, is a real one; for, even if we 
say that the remedy is to raise wages instead of depressing 
relief, there appears to be no ready means of doing this. 
We certainly have no desire to go back to the Speenhamland 
system, under which it became the regular thing to supple- 
ment low wages out of the poor rates. And, though we 
favour the general adoption of the policy of the minimum 
wage enforceable by law, we do not pretend to expect 
that this will be secured in time to deal with the crisis 
under stress of which we are already giving way. Nor, 
apart from other grave difficulties in the project, would 
it be possible suddenly to change the entire wage system 
by placing all wages on a family basis. This may, or may 
not, be a good thing; it certainly cannot be done in 4 
few months. Under present conditions, there is no escape 
from a situation in which some men get more by being out 
of work than others get by working—that is to say, there 
is no escape, unless we are prepared to countenance the 
deliberate semi-starvation of a considerable section of the 
people. Relief, we hold, is a right ; and, whatever earnings 
are, relief must be enough for decency and health. 

What, then, are we to do? For we certainly do no 
suggest that nothing should be done. A great part of the 
Poplar trouble arises from the fact that, whereas the system 
of Unemployment Insurance, as far as it goes, is uniform 
over the whole country, each Board of Guardians settles 
its own policy in isolation from the rest, or at least only 
under the general threatening surveillance of the officials 
in Whitehall. Since the Insurance scheme both fails 
altogether to cover a very large section of the unemployed, 
and provides only inadequate and interrupted benefits 
for those to whom it does apply, the Boards of Guardians 
have constantly to supplement it by providing entirely for 
those whom it excludes, and aiding many for whom it 
fails to provide enough. It is obvious that this dual 
systern of relief—one system uniform over the whole 
country, and the other varying with the sympathies and 
policy, as well as with the financial resources, of Bot 
of Guardians throughout the country—is most inconvenient, 
and certain to lead to abuse. 
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In London, as we have seen, there is the additional 
trouble that, whereas there are many separate Boards of 
Guardians, each with its own policy, a large part of the cost 
is pooled over the whole county area, so that the ratepayers 
in each district want to keep down what the other Boards 
are paying, but have no direct control over them. This 
situation is largely responsible for the fire concentrated on 
Poplar by the London ratepayers’ organisations, whereas 
West Ham, at least as generous in its scales of relief, passes 
almost unchallenged. 

The Poplar Ratepayers’ Association has recently urged 
its members, as the next move in this long struggle, to 
refuse to pay rates—in the current phrase, to declare a 
“rates strike.” The Association has been rebuked for 
this by the Minister of Health and by others who are equally 
hostile to the Poplar Board of Guardians. But the most 
effective answer has come from Poplar itself, in the form of a 
threat to withhold rent, or declare a “ rent strike.” One 
act of lawlessness would inevitably provoke a lawless 
reprisal. We do not believe that the influential ratepayers 
will declare their strike; if they do, we believe they will 
soon have cause to repent. 

It is, however, suggested that the ratepayers’ threat is 
not seriously meant, except as a means of forcing the hand 
of the Minister of Health. The opponents of Poplar are 
seriously proposing that the Minister should forcibly 
deprive the Poplar Guardians of their powers and functions, 
and take into his own hands the administration of the 
Poor Law in the borough. This, to be sure, would require 
legislation ; but they hope he may be persuaded or coerced 
into bringing in a Bill. 

Clearly, such a Bill could only be justified if the Poplar 
Guardians are acting beyond their powers, or breaking the 
law. It is not disputed that they enjoy the full support 
of a large majority of their constituents. Repeated elec- 
tions have proved this beyond question,Jand the Ratepayers’ 
Association does not appear to dispute it. But we fail to 
see any form of illegality in the principle which the Poplar 
Guardians are seeking to apply. There may have been 
minor illegalities—we do not know. If there have, the law 
provides already appropriate remedies. We can find no 
law that compels a Board of Guardians to act on the 
principle of deterrence, or to keep its relief below the 
eamings of the lowest paid labourers, whatever those 
eamings may be. Even if the Poplar policy is wrong, we 
do not believe it is illegal. 

The Minister of Health, we surmise, will hardly be rash 
enough to attempt the supersession of a Board duly elected 
by the people for the execution of a public function without 
far stronger grounds than he can find in the present instance. 
But he and his colleagues have the remedy in their hands. 
Instead of attempting to coerce Poplar into adopting the 
policy of its defeated political opponents, let them take up 
the whole question of relief on a national basis. Let them 
deal with the anomaly of Poplar, and with the many other 
anomalies that now exist, by placing the whole system of 
relieving unemployment, and not merely that part of it 
which comes under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, 
on a uniform national basis, as regards both finance and 
administration. 

We are aware that this proposal has its dangers, from the 
standpoint of the unemployed as well as of the Government. 
The latter has hitherto preferred the present absurd and 
mequitable arrangement mainly because it has kept the 
cost to the National Exchequer down, and also partly 
because most Boards of Guardians have adopted a largely 
deterrent policy. The unemployed have to reckon with 
the fact that, in any unified national system, every effort 
would be made to cut down relief to the bare minimum 
that would prevent hunger-riots, and so satisfy the criticisms 
of the advocates of “national economy.” Some people 
might get, under a national system, less than they are 
getting to-day. 

But others, and we believe a greater number, would get 


more; and, while we agree with Poplar’s principle, we would 
sooner see even a slight general levelling up of the scale of 
relief than the present capricious variation from one Union 
to another. We believe that enough pressure could be 
brought to ensure in any unified system that this slight 
levelling up at the least would be secured—not as much 
as we should like to see, or as much as we think just, but 
something that would be, on the average, rather better 
than the present position. Moreover, the greatest cause of 
bickering and mutual recrimination between rival parties 
and administrative bodies would have been removed, and 
the way cleared for arguing the question of the proper 
scales of relief on its merits. At present most people are 
arguing, not about the merits of the case, but that Union A 
ought to bring its scale down because it is higher than 
Union B’s, or to raise it because it is lower than Union C’s. 
The question which scale is right is apt to be lost sight of 
in such disputations. 

Whether the scale of relief is to be uniform or not, we 
believe it to be expedient that it should be fairly high. We 
do not want the payment of doles to be too cheap; for, 
where it is so, there is all the less inducement to the State 
and the local authorities to provide useful work. It ought 
not to be cheaper to keep a man in idleness than to find 
him useful employment. It is not really cheaper; but 
under present conditions it often appears so. One of the 
merits of the Poplar policy is that it makes doles expensive. 
Poplar, indeed, can do little alone ; but it is partly because 
Poplar policy is influencing others that it is so vehemently 
opposed. The Poplar Ratepayers’ Association hopes to 
force the Government to take action. We hope the attempt 
will succeed ; but we believe that it will lead to a form of 
action very different from that which its promoters desire. 
If the crisis in Poplar comes to a head, it may force that 
re-organisation of the whole system of relief which all 
sensible persons, of whatever party, can now see to be 
necessary. 


THE SINN FEIN 
STRIKE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


IKE the young gentleman in Major Barbara who 
discovers that there is a certain amount of tosh in 
the Salvation Army, we are beginning to realise 
that there is a vast amount of tosh in Irish revolutionary 
politics. In fact the difficulty is to say where the tosh ends 
and sincerity begins. Even Miss MacSwiney is compelled 
at times to put in a word for common sense. In the 
discussions at the Sinn Fein Ard Fheis last week she took 
to task a delegate who proposed to solve the Ulster difficulty 
by kidnapping leading Orangemen. “If Orangemen,” 
added Miss MacSwiney, “ why not Free Staters?”’ There 
was no answer, though the answer is simple enough. The 
delegate and his backers take good care not to risk their 
skins by provoking Free State reprisals, but they are 
prepared to urge heroic courses at the expense of Northern 
Nationalists upon whom Orange vengeance would fall. 
Miss MacSwiney, who sees the folly of using her co- 
religionists in the six counties as a burnt-offering, is herself 
the strongest advocate of the hunger-strike in Free State 
prisons. Undeniably this is a serious business for the 
Government. But it is serious mainly because our politics 
since 1916 have been so riotous a debauch of emotionalism 
that fanatics are tempted to think that reason and logic are 
factors which need not be taken seriously. Theoretically 
the strikers have not a leg to stand upon. The prelude to 
their defiance was a solemn repudiation by the Republican 
leaders of the Free State and all its works, and a declaration 
that the forty-four Sinn Fein members returned at the last 
elections constitute the Government of the Irish Republic 
temporarily dispossessed by usurpers. Military measures 
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have been abandoned because the Free State had learned to 
hit back too hard, but the new line of attack, though 
avoiding for the present physical force, is to be developed 
with the same relentless hostility. If a hunger-strike is 
justified under these conditions, the Government are equally 
justified in declining concessions that might have been 
granted to opponents pledged to constitutional action. 

The strikers seek to create capital for the Republic by 
making it a grievance that they are denied civic privileges, 
though Mr. Cosgrave has repeated time after time that the 
moment they are willing to rank themselves with other 
citizens, not only will privileges be granted, but all scores 
will be automatically wiped out. A million Republicans, it 
is proclaimed, are being goaded into madness by the 
sufferings of their comrades in the prisons and internment 
camps. Apparently these Republicans are more eager to 
die for the prisoners than to pay for them. Taking their 
strength at their own estimate their contributions work out 
at less than a farthing per head, for the accounts presented 
at the Ard Fheis showed that Irish contributions for the 
benefit of the prisoners and their dependents during the 
last fourteen months did not amount to £1,000 all told. 
Yet collecting-boxes are rattled all day long at street 
corners, and in a good many country districts appeals for 
subscriptions are reinforced by drawn revolvers. And the 
result of all these efforts is that the whole country now 
contributes a smaller sum than in Black and Tan times was 
voluntarily given by many a poor parish. 

A cynic remarked the other day that the worst enemy of 
the hunger-strikers has been their chief martyr, Terence 
MacSwiney. His death smashed the strike as a weapon 
against British rule, and in addition it has had very grave 
consequences for later imitators. Formerly they could take 
it for granted that after a week’s abstinence at the outside, 
the emotional storm would begin to rage. The fact that 
Terence MacSwiney’s iron nerve enabled him to endure 
74 days of “ torture ” makes it impossible to get the public 
to take things seriously till at least a month has elapsed, 
no matter how lavishly hoardings and dead walls may be 
plastered with inscriptions, ‘‘ Prisoners dying in Mountjoy,”’ 
“* Hunger-strikers are giving their lives for you.” The plan 
of a general strike was organised in the hope of making a 
new assault upon nerves that no longer respond as easily as 
they did to tales of horror. To the old devices have been 
added innovations, such as living pictures staged on lorries 
in which Republican actors, with faces painted in corpse- 
like hues, are represented as being flogged, shot and starved 
by their brutal jailers. Torchlight processions march 
round Mountjoy as the Israelites marched round Jericho, 
and women kneel outside the gates at night reciting prayers 
and singing hymns. This spirit of devotion would be more 
impressive if the Church had not declared that hunger- 
strikers are violating the moral law and are unfit to receive 
the Sacraments or absolution. In Dublin the Irregulars 
have contented themselves with denying the right of the 
Bishops to refuse them spiritual comfort. Elsewhere more 
drastic methods are adopted. At Mullingar demonstrators 
entered the Cathedral in spite of the clergy, and put up one 
of their number, a layman, to recite the Rosary, a defiance 
of ecclesiastical authority more horrifying to good Catholics 
than the woes of the hunger-strikers. 

Even Republicans admit that the mass of the people 
are apathetic. Their high priests, however, maintain that 
this apathy is due to the terrorism exercised by Great 
Britain through her servile hirelings in the Free State. 
This explanation might account for the lack of enthusiasm 
at Sinn Fein meetings. But it cannot be reconciled with 
the fact that while the street-corner orators get their only 
cheers from the claque below the platform, the Abbey 
Theatre has been drawing packed houses for Mr. Sean 
O’Casey’s play, The Shadow of a Gunman. It is not a 
great drama, but it is a piece of Dublin life, the Dublin 
which high-fliers of all parties conspire to ignore. From 
internal evidence one suspects the author intended to 





pillory the slave-mind as revealed in this group of tenement. 
dwellers during curfew times, who bluster so loudly aboy 
their patriotic devotion till the Black and Tan lorries ratt/. 
up to the door. Fortunately Mr. O’Casey has had the 
insight to present his characters as human beings, not as 
abstractions, and the audience, most of whom had gone 
through the same experience, instead of scorning their 
cowardice takes them to its heart. Even a year ago the 
comment of the cynical pedlar, “‘ I’m sick of this blow about 
the gunmen dying for the people, when it’s the people ar 
dying for the gunmen,” would probably have provoked , 
riot ; now it is received with uproarious applause. “ Holy 
Ireland!” sniffs the pedlar. “Its beads are bullets, its 
holy water is petrol, its creed is : ‘I believe in the guy 
almighty, maker of heaven and earth.’” ‘“ You were a 
great man for the gun yourself one time,” says his com. 
panion. “I was,” comes the swift reply, “in the days, 
thank God, when there wasn’t a gun in the country.” 

The mood of The Shadow of a Gunman is much more the 
mood of the Irish people than the frantic rant about “ God. 
given nights” and “ death-pacts”’ which are the staple 
of Republican oratory. We are in the cold fit that follows 
the hot, but is there any real guarantee that the cold fit will 
endure till the country is once again upon its feet? Our 
worst political defect has been our weakness for subordin- 
ating reason to an emotional appeal, less because we are 
genuinely thrilled by the appeal than because we assume 
that to keep a clear head is to show a lack of patriotic 
spirit. In other days this sort of hypocrisy was not 
attended by very grave danger to ourselves. If the minority 
who, in Mr. de Valera’s phrase, “ dethroned cowardly 
reason” failed to upset alien rule, their failure did not 
usually leave the rest of us, who acted in the main as 
lookers-on, much the worse. The situation assumes a 
different aspect now that the attacks are delivered upon a 
native Government and native institutions. Sinn Feiners 
have laid aside their arms only because they believe that by 
destroying national credit and making it impossible for the 
Free State Executive to carry on, they will attain their ends 
quite as effectively and without risk to their own skins. It 
is beyond doubt that the overwhelming majority of the 
people desire a swift and complete victory for the Free 
State. But it is not clear how far they will go to make this 
victory possible. The heritage of centuries of foreign rule 
is not to be obliterated in an hour or perhaps in many yeats. 
Though Dublin Castle has gone, too many Irishmen still act 
in practice as if in the struggle for supremacy between the 
Government and the forces of Mr. de Valera their sole duty 
was to keep the ring for the combatants. The Free State 
rules by the will of the people, but so long as the people 
hesitate actively to impose their will upon the secessionists, 
the Government is condemned to fight with one hand tied 
behind its back. 


> 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 
ci month of electioneering upon which India is 


about to enter should prove to be a valuable 

clearing space in an inordinately tangled situation. 
It is, at any rate, certain to provide a more genuine test of 
public feeling than were the elections of three years ago, 
the first to be held under the Montagu Act. In 1920 the 
political field was completely befogged as the result of two 
influences—the bitterness engendered by the Amritsar 
massacre of the preceding year, and the dominance of 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi. The Non-Co-operation leader was at 
that time approaching the height of his power with the 
educated classes as well as with the multitude. He issued 
a decree against the new Legislative Assemblies and its 
effect upon the candidatures and the polling was unmis- 
takable. The elections for the first Assemblies were 
confined to the moderate Constitutionalists, so that the 
Nationalists of all the divisions of the Left have been 
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altogether outside the initial stage of the great experiment. 

More than one of those divisions are now back again in 

litics, the Gandhi ban upon political action having been 
explicitly withdrawn. 

The elections for all the Legislative Assemblies are held 
in the same month of November every three years. These 
Assemblies are nine in number; one for each of the eight 
major provinces, and the All-India Assembly which meets 
at Delhi in the winter and at Simla in the summer. The 
constituencies that were schemed out under the Act are 
unavoidably of an elaborate kind—based upon qualifica- 
tions related to status and property for the general elec- 
torates, and upon separate qualifications for those who 
yote as members of a communal minority such as the 
Moslems or Sikhs. The total electorate, needless to say, 
is small—a trifling percentage only of the 315 millions of 
Indian people. At the first election it was estimated to 
be somewhere between five and six millions. The majority 
of the members of the Assemblies are elected by the 
Indian constituencies; the remainder are either nominated 
by Government or chosen by the various bodies repre- 
sentative of the European and Anglo-Indian communities. 

The decisive change that has come over the electoral 
scene since the creation of the Assemblies is the result 
mainly of the collapse of the Gandhist crusade and the 
abandonment of the central principle of Non-Co-operation. 
In 1920 Mr. Gandhi was denouncing the Reforms and the 
Councils, although even then, with one of those curious 
twists or reservations so characteristic of him as a politician, 
he refrained from censure in the case of any Non-Co- 
operator who believed that he could serve the cause of 
Swaraj by getting elected to the Assembly. After Mr. 
Gandhi’s arrest, in March, 1922, his party split upon the 
methods and limits of Non-Co-operation. A special com- 
mission composed of six leaders reported against the 
attempt to bring about “mass civil disobedience ”—in 
other words, the general boycott—while it was evenly 
divided upon the proposal that Non-Co-operators should 
abandon the political boycott and organise for an attack 
upon the Legislative Assemblies. The positive challenge 
upon this latter question came immediately afterwards 
from Mr. C. R. Das, who had returned to the field after 
serving a short term of imprisonment on account of his 
activities in the Gandhist crusade. Mr. Das, once a 
prominent barrister in the Calcutta High Court, is by 
nature a politician, and reflection in gaol had led him to 
an altered view of Non-Co-operation. He announced his 
re-conversion to the political idea, and proposed that his 
fellow Non-Co-operators should vote in the Council elections 
and run their own candidates—with the purpose, not of 
working the Reform Constitution as it stands, but of 
using all available obstructive tactics and thereby forcing 
upon the Government a demand for complete Dominion 
Home Rule. At the Calcutta session of the National 
Congress last year the Das proposal was heavily defeated ; 
but at the special Delhi session six weeks ago it was adopted 
by the Congress with an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. Das accordingly seemed to be the leader of the 
winning party, but as a matter of fact the situation is not 
quite so simple as that. The Congress delegates voted, 
by more than four to one, for the removal of the ban on 
the elections ; but the Congress did not formally proclaim 
the abandonment on Non-C o-operation, or issue a mandate 
for the election policy. It merely gave Mr. Das a vote 
Which enabled him to organise his followers and encourage 
them to select candidates, while still calling themselves 
Non-Co-operators. As Gandhi’s chief lieutenant in the 


earlier stage of the movement, Mr. Das was elected to the 
chair of the National Congress and for a short time he 
was the most considerable man in that body. He is no 
longer of much account there, and the Congress remains 
= largely of the Gandhist temper that there would seem 
© be no reason to anticipate any marked result in the 
elections from the nominal victory at Delhi. The Das 


section is now called the Swaraj party, and it is opposed, 
or at least confronted, by the party of No Change, which 
clings to the anti-political method of Non-Co-operation 
and the continued boycott of the Legislative Assemblies. 
The fact that Mr. Mahomed Ali, the lately released Moslem 
leader, is head of the No Change party will probably 
turn out to be the most important fact in the elections 
for the Nationalists. He is far more powerful in the 
country than Mr. C. R. Das, is a much more astute agitator, 
and is certainly not troubled by scruples. Nothing could 
well be more ludicrous than that such a man should count 
himself a Gandhist and pay lip-service to the principle of 
passive resistance, or what Mr. Gandhi preferred to call 
“non-violent Non-Co-operation.”” But Mr. Mahomed Ali 
does this, although there is no doubt he would entirely 
agree with those of his colleagues who treat non-resistance 
as a strictly temporary expedient. Mr. Mahomed Ali, 
however, is a complete Gandhist in his scorn of the Legis- 
lative Assemblies, and, we may be sure, he is far more 
concerned at the moment with the organisation of the 
Indian Moslems than with the activities or prospects of 
the Swaraj party. So far the forecasts are all unfavourable 
to Mr. C. R. Das, with a single notable exception. The 
one Indian public man who has committed himself to the 
view that the Swarajists may secure a majority in some of 
the Assemblies is Sir Te} Bahadur Sapru, the representative 
of India at the Imperial Conference, who speaks with the 
authority of a Minister and an independent Liberal. He 
may be right, since the election is certain to furnish sur- 
prises of various kinds. But it is significant that the 
Swarajists have made a poor showing in Mr. Das’s own 
province, Bengal, where they ought to be strong, and 
that Mr. Das himself has declined to be a candidate because 
the unopposed return for which he asks is not to be 
accorded him. 

There remain the Constitutionalists, or Liberals, who, 
we might have supposed, would command the electoral 
field in nearly every province. Far from it, however. 
They enter the elections discouraged in temper and without 
either adequate organisation or definite leadership. The 
establishment of the Reforms has involved for Indian 
Liberals one disadvantage which is both serious and para- 
doxical. The new Constitution was a triumph for their 
party and method, but it had the effect of depriving them 
of leaders. The system of diarchy includes the institution 
of responsible Ministers, so called; but the Indian 
Ministers are not responsible in the parliamentary sense 
of the term. They are not responsible to their con- 
stituents ; nor do they occupy the position of party leaders 
in the Assemblies. On the contrary, their position is 
much closer to that of the regular nominated members of 
the permanent Executive, and by the terms of their 
appointment they are withdrawn from active politics and 
give up their personal independence. Moreover, since 
they are in many cases the very men who would occupy 
the leading positions in the party organisation, the honour 
that comes to them involves the penalisation of that very 
section of the educated political public which, by the 
necessity of the case, is the bulwark of the Reform Con- 
stitution. There is, again, the only too obvious fact that 
the Indian Liberal leaders are going into the elections 
with little heart. Distressed by the bitter faction fights 
among their own people on the one hand, and discouraged, 
on the other hand, by their own recent reverses, they are 
in danger of allowing their case to go by default. The 
incident of the salt tax and the Viceroy’s overriding of 
the Assembly has been everywhere treated as a sharp 
setback to constitutionalism. The Non-Co-operators have 
met with no effective retort when they have pointed to 
the salt tax as a damning proof that the Executive is no 
more amenable to Indian opinion as expressed through 
the Assembly than it was to Indian opinion in the days 
before the beginnings of representative Government. 
The argument for the Viceroy’s action in this particular 
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matter may have been conclusive. It may be that the 
Government of India found itself compelled to put the 
balancing of the Budget during the current year before 
everything else. But no one can deny that the Constitu- 
tionalists have good reason for their resentment. 

The party’s strength in this election ought properly to 
have lain in the leadership of Mr. Srinivasa Sastri and his 
colleagues, who combine the appeal of valuable service with 
political and administrative experience. But they have 
chosen to risk everything upon an attack on the Kenya 
settlement, and thereby, it would seem, they have made 
themselves very nearly powerless in the campaign. The 
demand for equality of citizenship in the Empire would 
undoubtedly provide a unifying cry for India, if there 
existed anything approaching cohesion among the various 
parties of the Indian Opposition. But in the India of to-day 
—with its Extremist and Constitutionalist schism, and its 
racial feuds once again poisoning the wells of political 
life—there can be little force in Kenya as an election 
issue. The Besantine party evidently thinks otherwise. 
Mrs. Besant, who with her friends is at present working 
in alliance with the Indian Liberals, and acting as ginger 
to them, has issued a brief appeal to the British public, 
making Kenya the test question of Empire. Either, says 
Mrs. Besant, we resist the “ British-Boers” in Africa, 
and repudiate the veiled threats of General Smuts, or else 
we must prepare for India’s secession from the Empire. 
That at all events is a downright kind of challenge. But 
the point to make in this connection is that Kenya does not 
help the Indian Liberals in the election. It is the Ex- 
tremists, and the Extremists only, who can use it as a 
weapon, and as a weapon it may be fatal to the constitutional 
Liberals in the campaign. Their confessed weakness is, 
from every point of view, a calamity, for clearly the cause 
of Indian self-government is dependent upon their 
recovery. And for our part we would contend that the 
leaders of the party have conspicuously failed to make the 
most of the argument furnished by the course of recent 
events. Swarajists and Gandhists unite in deriding them 
on account of their impotence in fighting Kenya, the salt 
tax and the bureaucracy in general. But, at least, the 
Constitutionalists should be able to retort, the Reforms are 
working and the Councils are a reality; while no words 
could exaggerate the failure of Non-Co-operation and the 
wreckage of the anti-political crusade. 


VACCINES AND DIAPLYTES 


E work of Jenner was acknowledged here 4 propos 

of the centenary of his death on January 26th, 1823. 

This centenary year finds his native land and 
county disgraced by an epidemic of smallpox, the exact 
records of which, at this date, furnish yet further confirma- 
tion of the immense protection afforded by his prophylactic 
against the disease. Meanwhile a remarkable new advance 
has been recorded, or at least foreshadowed, by means at 
which he would have marvelled, and we may take stock 
here of the whole principle involved. 

It is, in the first place, the universal vital principle of 
adaptation, of learning by experience. Universal, we 
call it, because everything that lives possesses it, from the 
minutest ultra-microscopic parasites themselves—very un- 
fortunately for us if our powerful antiseptics do not kill 
them outright on the first application—up to man himseif. 
This is the obvious and necessary reply to those who would 
have us believe that the principle of vaccination is unnatural. 

We may apply it in many ways. In Jenner's case the 
cow was involved because the virus is found in that species 
in a relatively mild form. In the Oriental method of 
inoculation, which preceded Jenner, the virus was taken 
from a mild case of human smallpox. In both cases the 
idea was to teach the body, by a graduated experience, to 
withstand a possible strain. This is how we train for 





—— 


Marathon races, or for anything else on earth, bodily or 
mental. 

Pasteur, in the treatment of hydrophobia, obtained the 
same result by other means, using the virus obtained from 
the central nervous system of certain purposely-infected 
animals. In none of these instances was the actual parasite 
of the disease known. 

A very valuable application of the principle is possible 
in two instances, more recently developed, thanks to the 
positive discovery of the parasite involved. The dipb- 
theria bacillus and the tetanus bacillus respectively can 
be grown in pure culture, their toxin can be obtained by 
filtration, it can be injected into the veins of a horse and, 
in due time, the antidote or antitoxin can be obtained 
from the devoted animal’s blood and used as a direct 
and immediate agent to cure the respective disease—as 
in a child in time of peace or a soldier in time of war, 
Or the tetanus antitoxin may be administered, as we 
speedily learnt to do in the war, to every wounded man, 
by way of providing him with an antidote, already present 
in his blood, should tetanus bacilli have entered and be 
on their way to produce their poison in quantity enough 
to cause symptoms some eleven days later. 

In the earlier instances cited, we evidently rely on the 
power of the body to respond and do something for itself 
against the immediate intoxication, and, by super 
abundance of effort and by practice, against future 
intoxication. Without the vis medicatriz natura the 
whole thing would be impossible. Upon that, in these 
methods called unnatural, we wholly depend from first to 
last. Since the body is required to make an active effort 
for itself, we may speak of active immunity. It is evidently 
the same thing whether we consider the person who con- 
tracts smallpox by the ordinary processes of infection, 
recovers and is henceforth immune, or the person inoculated 
or vaccinated purposely with the weak virus of the disease. 
But in the case of the use of diphtheria or tetanus anti- 
toxin, we observe that the horse has made the active 
effort, and that the human patient functions as scarcely 
more than the test-tube in which, as a matter of fact, the 
neutralization of the toxin by the antitoxin can be exper- 
mentally effected. Therefore we shall call the immunity 
obtained for the patient in these instances passive 
immunity—thanks to the active immunity achieved by 
the horse. For a quarter of a century I have admired 
the supreme services of this creature in this regard, 8 
immeasurably more valuable and marvellous than the 
mere exploitation of its muscles between the shafts or on 
the racecourse or in the cavalry charge; and I do not 
know why we should not call the process of inoculation 
with its precious blood equination, by analogy with vaccins- 
tion. Hosts and hosts of children and soldiers, thus 
equinated, now live who would otherwise be dead. 

Again, by cultivating typhoid bacilli, and killing them, 
we can obtain a toxic material which, in suitable doses, 
will educate and fortify the body against typhoid fever, 
just as a natural attack of the disease would do. This i 
evidently an active immunity. Its services in the wat, 
in all armies that employed it, as nearly all did, were of 
exceeding value, as I noted here in January. Similar 
methods availed, unfortunately, after instead of before 
the Gallipoli campaign, against the two known varieties 
of the bacillus of para-typhoid fever. 

Evidently our powers begin to increase when we cat 
actually cultivate the specific organism under our own 
conditions. Thus, in the last few years, Noguchi, @ 
America, having discovered the parasite of yellow fever, 
has been able to use the principle of vaccination there. 
But in certain instances we have been entirely baffled, 
apparently because, though we had the organism under 
our hands, we were unable to get at the toxin which # 
contains. The bacilli of diphtheria and tetanus conspici 
ously oblige us by producing a soluble toxin which leave 
their bodies, and can be used accordingly. Not so the 
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tubercle bacillus, for instance. Some twenty years ago, 


as I well remember, the late Dr. Allan Macfadyen, one of 


several bacteriologists whose dangerous work has cost 
them their lives, employed the resources made available 
by Sir James Dewar’s work at the Royal Institution to 
freeze bacteria by means of liquid air and grind them “to 
atoms,” as we say, so that their endotoxins could be 
obtained, and now Dr. Georges Dreyer, of Oxford, has 
devised another method which serves the same purpose 
for the tubercle bacillus and many other bacteria, including 
some familiar cocci of great pathogenic importance. He 
employs formalin and acetone in succession to dissolve and 
wash away the fatty or “lipoid” jacket which, when present, 
effectively contains the toxins and prevents them from 
reacting with any agents from without. The products 
of this process of washing-through may be called “ dia- 
plytes.” From various bacteria they may be thus obtained 
in measurable quantities which may be employed for 
p of active immunity, just like several of the agents 
mentioned already. 

We are asked to believe not only that protection against 
certain diseases may thus be achieved but that, under 
certain conditions, these diaplytes may be used in the 
course of the diseases in question, in order to evoke a suit- 
able, self-curative effort on the part of the patient. If the 
reader finds it very difficult to accept this proposition, 
I will frankly confess that he has my sympathy, but we must 
not reject it because at first sight it seems simply to argue 
that we can help the patient who is struggling against a 
poison by giving him a further dose of it. Even that 
proposition is not necessarily absurd. “Beware the fury 
of a patient man,” says Thomas Hardy. 

In any case, at some thirty different centres in this 
country, organised trials of Dreyer’s diaplyte vaccine are 
beginning, or in progress, and we must await the result of 
them. Hearing his recent lecture at St. Mary’s Hospital, 
I was very favourably impressed by his caution, which 
we should imitate. Also at Hampstead and Mill Hill the 
attempt is being made to immunise calves against tuber- 
culosis, in the hope of thus ridding our milk supply of 
tuberculous infection. So far as that is concerned, my 
personal opinion is that Balzac’s Country Doctor was on 
vastly wiser lines nearly a century ago, and that these 
bacteriological attempts against tuberculosis, a disease 
that cannot exist in man or beast that lives under healthy 
natural conditions, may be worse than a waste of time. 
But I wish speedy success to any efforts to give us a diaplyte 
vaccine against, for instance, the puerperal fever which 
is infamously allowed to slay so many mothers in this land 
of Lister and Nightingale, though there, also, the real 
highway of progress is to abandon our dirty, hasty, meddle- 
some midwifery and give Nature a chance. LENS. 


A LONDON DIARY 


Lonpon, Thursday. 

O Poincaré, like Dido, has got what he asked for. 
He has got famine, murder and sudden death ; 

civil war and the moral and economic collapse of 

a good part of Central Europe; a broken Treaty; an 
angry and aggrieved England ; and a Europe looking on, 
in fear and suspicion, at the famous architecture of ruin 
he has accomplished. Only he has not got any money. 
In its stead he has on his hands some thousands of starving 
German miners and artificers; a Germany that it will 
take months and years to bring back to anything like 
the earning capacity imposed on her at Versailles; and a 
subsidised filibuster on the Rhine, which has broken 
down. Is it possible to add to such a catalogue of failure ? 
Every hour brings its meed. Not that this figure of ob- 
stinacy shows a sign of blenching. I am told he turned a 
face of brass to von Hoesch, at the luckless interview in 
Paris, telling him that he had no faith whatever in the 


tale of the Ruhr’s inability to pay, that the industrialists 


had ample funds, and that if they did not produce the 
required deliveries of coal, a mine would be seized for 
every day of default. And on von Hoesch suggesting that 
Germany wished to make a new proposal to the Reparation 
Commission he retorted that it would come to nothing, 
and gave his personal guarantee to that effect. This 
cool admission that he had the Commission in his pocket 
may well have astonished his interlocutor. Has there 
been anything like it since Napoleon raged and smashed 
china to frighten the Austrian envoy ? 

* * * 


The results of this kind of French gesture are not visible 
in Germany alone. They extend to all Europe. For 
France is engaged in a number of enterprises which, 
while they suggest the self-regarding policy she pursues, 
come athwart every kind of national interest and sus- 
ceptibility. Take Holland. The French effort is to divert 
every scrap of Rhine trade they can from Rotterdam, not, 
if you please, to Belgium, which is left entirely out, but to 
France. The result is that Dutch trade languishes and 
Rotterdam feels the pinch. Belgium herself is not much 
better off. Antwerp, like Rotterdam, is in poor case, and 
for the same reason. In spite of the French penetration, 
for Belgium is flooded with French newspapers—I am told 
that about a million daily circulate there through a 
powerful organisation—she is beginning to sicken of the 
whole business of the Ruhr, and to wish herself well out 
of it. In the same breath France has contrived to alienate 
Swiss opinion, as the result of her pressure on the “ Zones ”’ 
question. In the Balkans she is as busy as ever, making 
fresh mischief and wars; while to support these vast and 
disorderly designs she maintains her army and her output 
of ammunition at the war standards, or even (so far as 
munitions are concerned) above them. 

x uK * 


As for Germany, while the economic position can only 
be described as frightful, the hope of maintaining the 
Reich is a little strengthened. The danger has always 
been the severance of Bavaria. Efforts have been made 
on both sides to avert this calamity—at a cost, on the 
side of Berlin, of a breach with the Socialists—and they 
are likely to succeed. In Saxony the peril of secession, 
never grave, may be regarded as over. The movement 
of the Reichswehr was probably due to anxiety to stop a 
Bavarian march, no less than to guard against a Com- 
munist rising, with affiliations in Moscow. It will almost 
certainly succeed. The separatist attacks in the Rhineland 
varied in seriousness. Some of them were of the Koepenick 
order, and could be disregarded. The most significant of 
them all was not in Aix, but in Bonn, where the French 
disarmed the police and gave the invaders a free field. 
But this audacity was cancelled later on, as the result 
of a vigorous remonstrance to the French Ambassador at 
Berlin. The general truth about the rebellion seems to be 
that it need not be taken too tragically. Just so far as it 
stands for a Rhenish Home Rule movement, based on a 
dislike of Prussian officials, it may contain a slight core of 
reality, to which some concession will probably be made. 
Otherwise it is a wretched, French-subsidised, dishonest 
affair, with only an indirect bearing on the tragedy that is 
being worked out elsewhere. 

* * * 


It is the economic downfall that matters most. The 
other day I saw a letter from a German merchant, the 
head of an old, well-established firm in a famous manu- 
facturing centre. It described the utter disorganisation 
of German business—finance, taxation, the whole process 
of buying and selling—which the catastrophe of the mark 
had brought about. Profits had vanished. Two billion 
billions of marks had just been paid over in the shape of 
the weekly wage-bill, which, said this gentleman, did no 
good to the workers. The reckoning of currency rates 
was impossible. Even notes of a million marks were 
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looked down on, and notes of lower denominations were 
simply being carted away to the paper mills, it being 
more profitable to turn them into pulp, and thence into 
fresh paper. A pound of potatoes cost a milliard of marks 
to-day, and no one could tell what they would cost 
to-morrow. “‘ The tax-gatherer has just come round, and 
suggested that if funds were wanting, I had motor-cars 
and carpets to sell. I replied that I had no motors, and 
that I walked te my office as I could not afford to pay 
the tram-fare of five hundred million marks for a ten 
minutes’ ride.” This is the picture. 

* * * 

One can only hope that General Smuts’s magnificent 
speech is an advance-signal from the Government of the 
direction in which our policy is to go, and so far as the 
indication of a Conference is concerned, I imagine that is the 
case. The idea has, I think, long rested in Mr. Baldwin’s 
mind, and it is such a necessary prelude to the new situation 
in Europe that no country but France can set it down 
as a British manceuvre, or refuse attendance on that 
score. But will France attend? My information is that 
it is extremely doubtful. Even if she goes, it can only 
be to obstruct and finally to withdraw, for her policy 
is bound to be the subject of close interrogation, which, 
again, it is her study to postpone, and in the last resort refuse. 
Still less is there hope of those “ shirt-sleeve ” confidences 
out of which (as at Berlin) the full-dress Conference agree- 
ment can emerge. Nevertheless, a British summons to a 
Conference is not only excusable ; it can hardly be avoided. 
Britain alleges a breach of the Treaty of Versailles. France 
denies that breach. As Britain does not mean to challenge 
this denial by force, she has really no alternative to the 
surrender of her view of international law but a fresh resort 
to the Areopagus. 

* * * 

Much, maybe all, depends on America. Clearly there 
is a change there, of tone and feeling, if not of positive 
intention. Of that movement, Mr. Harvey has been a 
prudent and useful reflector. He is in a position of con- 
siderable power, for he is chairman of the American 
Ambassadors in Europe, and his influence in the States 
should be all the stronger because he represents a pretty 
sharp break-away from an earlier type of rather tame, 
not to say spoon-fed, American Minister. If, therefore, 
his vote is for an American seat at the Conference, it will 
be bound to carry special weight. There are other in- 
fluences. After Mr. Lloyd George’s soundings, coupled with 
steady pressure from the bankers, perhaps the best 
informed class in the States, it is clear that Mr. Coolidge 
has not withdrawn the Hughes policy of a reference to some 
neutral authority of the question of Germany’s capacity to 
pay. He has even endorsed and carried it over. Practi- 
cally, therefore, the key to a new policy on Reparations, 
which was first fashioned by America, remains in her hands. 
What more is wanted ? 

» * + 

I am so much of a lyrical lover of “ C.B.” that I looked 
only for discomfort with any mere prose representation of 
him. But Mr. Spender’s excellent life has tried me less 
than I expected. I even suspect him of coming a little 
under the “C.B.” spell. Many a man has succumbed to 
it, and straightway forsworn his strange gods. For, after 
all, ‘“‘ C.B.” was the one political man of his period who did 
anything. He was not very clever, or very charming, or 
even very adroit, and he was up against people who were all 
these things. Yet he won hands down. His admired rival 
disappeared. Most of the others proved to be little more 
than philanderers with fortune. He did what in my long 
and hapless experience of politics I recall of no other 
statesman in a position of first-rate responsibility. He 
stood absolutely alone, in the confidence that when the rest 
of the world came to its senses he would get all the applause 
he wanted, which was very little, and a complete victory 
for his grand idea, which he coveted a great deal. Amid 


the vanity of most human wishes, and the meanness ang 
confusion of the hour in which “ C.B.” played his manly 
part, could there have been a nobler ambition to cherish, 
or a richer prize to be won ?_ I know of none. 

* * *. 


The critics seem to me to have done bare justice to that 
singularly attractive, alluring play, Outward Bound. Yet 
it seemed to me a very noteworthy thing, most of all in the 
daring humility of its theme. For a young writer to take 
man’s last voyage as a subject, to turn the Styx into the 
Atlantic, Charon and his boat into a ghostly steward and a 
phantom liner, to re-embody Paolo and Francesca without 
robbing them of their immortal dress, and, while steeping 
these familiar wonders of the imagination in the still, cold 
atmosphere of death, to give them fresh meaning for the 
frivolous modern mind, is no small accomplishment, as our 
stage-craft and its opportunities go. Perhaps the play 
wilts a little, as the intolerable weight of its conception 
begins to wear its author down. That was inevitable. But 
its beautiful spirit remains, and (I may remark incidentally), 
makes it, next to a Charlie Chaplin film, the most religious 
thing to be seen in London. WAYFARER. 


Correspondence 


THE PREVENTION OF PLUMBISM 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In past years* I have directed your readers’ attention 
to the dangers of dust, and more especially of that which 
contains lead. In my last article it was shown that the inhak- 
tion of lead dust could be prevented if no dust were made, and 
that by the invention of a waterproof sandpaper “ dry rubbing 
down ”’ can be superseded, to the salvation of the painter. 

I have lately returned from a visit to the Decorators’ Ex- 
hibition in London and have not merely seen the waterproof 
sandpaper, already familiar to me, but many new varieties of 
it, made by several competing American and British firms; 
and I have, for the first time, seen and compared the old and 
the new processes. Beyond question the problem is solved. 
The new sandpapers, used wet, last so long as to be much 
cheaper than the old; they produce’ a better surface, such as 
one saw on the white painted columns of Sir Edwin Lutyens’s 
facade in the exhibition ; and they make an end of the deadly 
dust which has cost so many individual lives and even, as 
I have pointed out for nearly twenty years, injured the race, 
for lead is one of those agents which I call “ racial poisons.” 

For the first time, also, I learnt from micro-photographs 
that numerous particles of fractured glass, as well as lead, are 
inhaled by the painter when “dry rubbing-down.” So much 
the worse for him. The new papers save his lungs from this 
mechanical injury as well as his blood and tissues, personal 
and germinal, from lead-poisoning. 

The facts are of the first importance for industrial hygiene, 
for proposed legislation, and for those interests, here and i 
our Dominions, which are concerned with lead. Not for the 
first or the last time, the real interests of industry and capital 
coincide ; both are served by a measure, simple to the last 
degree, which, if and when we have the sense to adopt it, and 
prohibit dry rubbing down, puts an end to the curse of plumbism 
among painters.—Yours, etc., LENS. 

Royal Institution. 

October 20th. 


THE INDIAN ELECTIONS 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In a short note in your issue of September 8th on the 
forthcoming elections in India you refer to the bitterness of 
racial and religious faction which unhappily exists in Northern 
India. But in saying that “ Nothing now can prevent the 
bitterest electoral fights between Hindus and Mohammedats 
...” there is a strange omission. Except in a very few 
constituencies, such as the Universities, and certain chambers 
of commerce, the question of religion can happily not be raised. 
This is due to the fact that separate representation has bee? 

*“The Dust of London,” June 10th, 1916; “Square Pegs for 
Square Holes,” August 27th, 1921; “ The Prevention of Plumbism, 
April 14th, 1928. 
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assured to minorities, whether Hindu or Mohammedan, roughly 
jn accordance with a pact arrived at in the Congress meeting 
held at Lucknow in 1916. Different territorial areas have 
been assigned to each community, and though electoral] qualifica- 
tions are the same, Hindus may vote only for Hindus and Moham- 
medans for Mohammedans. 

In the scheme drawn up in 1909, at the desire of the late 
Lord Morley, provision was also made for joint constituencies 
to give the two communities an opportunity of coming together 
and showing that they could select candidates irrespective 
of creed. Unfortunately the results showed that this expecta- 
tion was not realised, and the present water-tight compartments 
were generally approved, except by those who objected to 
separate representation entirely, either on principle or because 
their community stood to lose by it. Advocates of the system 
may at any rate take credit for removing one serious 
aggravation of the present situation.—Yours, etc., 

N. Inp1a. 


THE RENT RESTRICTIONS ACT 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—We have read with considerable interest your remarks 
in regard to the Rent Restrictions Act. 

There is no question that the Act is particularly complicated, 
and that it is almost impossible for any laymen to appreciate 
their position without taking advice, and even then it is prac- 
tically impossible for any certain conclusion to be arrived at. 

There is another section in the Act, i.e., Section 8, which 
we do not think the Press have yet commented upon, and this 
section is even more vague than those to which you refer. 
The same applies to agreements which were entered into before 
the passing of the present Act, where the rent reserve after 
June 24th last was higher than the standard rent. Our con- 
struction of this clause is that although such agreement has 
been entered into, the tenant need only pay the standard rent. 
They have, however, the option of abiding by the terms of 
such agreement if the landlords give them notice of their 
intention to determine the same not sooner than December 
next, or later than March 3ist. 

We think these remarks may be of interest to your readers. 
—Yours, etc., W. A. STEVENSON, 

Tenants Protection Association, Limited, Secretary. 

17 Maddox Street, W. 1. 
October 22nd. 


BRITISH DRAMA 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sr,— R. W.’s” article in your issue of this week will 
probably evoke far more correspondence than will be at all 
pleasant to you—and all from outraged school teachers. However, 
the impulse is too strong. I must try, ineffectually enough it may 
be, to set “ R. W.’s ” mind at rest ; for truly, he seems troubled. 

In the first place, does he really think that a present-day 
teacher of literature possesses neither knowledge of the English 
drama nor critical faculty? The truth is that such a teacher 
has probably imbibed nearly as much Elizabethan and Restora- 
tion comedy as Mr. W. Archer himself, and with a more appre- 
ciative (or should one say more indulgent ?) mind. 

Again, “‘once a student, always a student.” Ben Jonson, 
Webster, Ford and Congreve do not of necessity bound the 
teacher’s learning. He may even have brought the dry eye 

of criticism to bear upon A Bill of Divorcement or Hindle Wakes. 
I have done so myself. He may find mawkishness in Barrie, 
intolerably slow action in Drinkwater, points of view instead 
of people walking the stage of Galsworthy. 

In short, as far as children are concerned, “* R. W.”” may with 
reasonable safety leave the dead lions to the teachers—even 
to those of them who relaxed their brains by listening to Mr. 
W. Archer. The living dogs, the best of them, can take care 
of themselves.—Yours, etc., Barpara DAtpy. 


THE ORDER OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTEsMAN. 


Sir,—Is it not time that the cheap gibes at honourable 
orders should cease ? We who, deservedly or no, have had the 
honour of being decorated by His Majesty with his own Order 
—the Order of the British Empire—are naturally getting a 
ttle tired of these petty quips. 

Were they met with only in the knockabout buffoonery of 
© music hall they might be ignored, but it is asking too much 


th 


of one’s sense of humour when one finds an example in an 
otherwise first-rate West End production like The Prisoner of 
Zenda. Rassendyll’s contemptuous reference is all the more 
distasteful since this play was written before the war. 

Can Mr. Robert Loraine, who takes the part, be unaware 
that the O.B.E. takes precedence of both the D.S.O. and the 
M.C. ?—Yours, etc., G. Goopman, O.B.E. 

Chepstow Crescent, W. 11. 

October 22nd. 


Miscellany 
THE EXILE 


HERE are many small squares of soil where the 
histories of nations touch and the fate of the 
one is intermixed with the fate of the other 
upon a few roods of land. 

There are the battlefields, of course—but that is 
obvious. There are the conference rooms: the rooms 
in which treaties were signed; though most treaties 
do not mean very much to history, some are of pro- 
digious effect—witness the Treaty of the Pyrenees. 
There are the universally sacred sites—like the pave- 
ment of St. Peter’s, old and new; like the quays of 
Calais; like the palaces of Vienna—where the agents 
of Governments have met and have doubtfully decided, 
for a little time, the inferior interests of men—the 
mechanical interests of men. 

But there are, also, less known places where the 
fates of nations met oddly, sharply, sometimes fruitfully, 
sometimes unfruitfully. 

For instance, just outside Montreuil, two coaches 
passed each other in the night—the one going north, 
the other going south. The one going south was that 
of the British envoy prepared for war with the French 
Republic in 1793. The one going north was that 
bearing the French envoy with orders to prevent war 
if possibly that could be done. 

Of those squares of land, one is not as famous as 
it should be. It is the land upon which stands the 
seventeenth-century palace of St. Germains, with the 
terrace just outside overlooking the plain of the Seine 
and the low gray line of Paris far beyond, and the 
distant, diminished, towers of St. Denis. 

Had the Stuarts returned to the throne of England, 
that place would be famous enough. It would be 
counted as the point of their departure, as the rallying 
place of their cause, as the seed of a new time; for 
there it was James II. came in exile to meet his cousin 
of France. But the Stuarts did not return; and, 
therefore, the incident has been pushed away into 
the lumber-room. There is thought something futile 
about St. Germains. Even Culloden is more Restos. 

Yet St. Germains has good material for a shrine. 
It remains just what it was. The past lives there. 
It is what it is, although success did not follow on the 
meeting it saw. It is precisely what it would have 
been, had success followed that meeting. It is itself. 
I could wish that the tragedy of that palace were 
better known. 

Mary of Modena had come over hurriedly with the 
child, the heir to the English throne. She had been 
housed in this palace by the gratitude, the courtesy 
and the high policy of Louis XIV. King of France. 
She was the Queen of England, and the usurpers were 
(officially) of no account to Versailles. The fatigue 
of the journey, of the alarms, of the perils, had oppressed 
the young woman; she had taken to her bed; in a 
fine cradle, worthy of royalty, swung in the same 
room, lay that little baby who was later to be James III. 
and never to reign. 

Louis XIV. had come and visited this lady; he had 
sat by her bedside after making obeisance and reveren®&. 
as King to Queen. They awaited James himself, for 
they knew that if he could escape the plots of his 
enemies he would reach them. The news had come 
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of his landing. He had touched port in the dead 
Christmas dark at three in the morning. He had 
travelled down from the sea-coast with haste. He 
came, in no very great state, to the doors of that 
palace, late upon that December—to the French that 
January—day. The weather was stormy; he had 
had no relief from travel ; his great boots were splashed 
with mud, and the tails of his long coat also; and his 
odd, energetic, somewhat pinched face showed _his 
fatigue. Yet he was the King of England, and king- 
ship was the high political note of the time. He was 
the son of Henrietta Maria, Consort of Charles the 
First. No one had a moment’s right against himself— 
least of all his disappointed, soured, usurping daughter ; 
his alien, suspected, usurping son-in-law. ; 

The man who had had, in varying proportions, 
ill-fortune to oppress him, ill-judgment to urge him on 
(but much more ill-fortune than ill-judgment), this 
courageous, intelligent, tenacious, but now defeated 
man, stepped down unaided, but awkwardly, from 
the coach. He was cramped by his journey. 

Notice had been given to Louis XIV., sitting there 

by the bedside in the room above, and that great 
king, holding the highest throne in Europe, came down 
at once, almost eagerly, almost forgetting the ritual 
of his position, to honour such an occasion and such 
an exile. 
_ The rain still fell slantwise in the open courtyard 
of that palace of brick and cornered stone. Louis XIV., 
in plumed hat, and cloak, and sword, and buckled 
shoes, walked through the weather, indifferent, his 
gentlemen about him—walked, I say, even eagerly, 
with some forgetfulness of what he owed to his own 
royalty, so sharply did he feel the strength of the 
occasion. 

They met under the arch of the portcullis where 
the guard were mounted, on the house side of the 
drawbridge, and in that meeting there was something 
consonant to the ideas of their time, grotesque to those 
of ours. For you must know that the men of that time 
bowed low to their superiors—lower and lower in 
proportion, not to their own inferiority, but to the 
greatness of him whom they saluted. Now, here 
were two equals—the King of England and the King 
of France—meeting to salute the one the other; so 
each bowed lower and lower as they approached, 
each sweeping his hat in his hand before him, and 
modulating his steps exactly as the ritual of that 
time demanded : the left foot advanced, then the right 
at right angles to it, in something more like a dance 
than a walk. 

With all this, they must give each other the accolade: 
they were equals; they must embrace as equals. So 
the arms of the one man, bowed down and obeisant 
with his head (a large wig upon it), were spread out, 
inviting, upon either side of his body, the right hand 
holding the large plumed hat, the left hand making 
gestures with its fingers in the air. 

At last, in such a progress, the two bodies must 
meet ; and so they did. The reception of the one to 
the other was what we, to-day, mocking such things, 
might compare to the beginning of a wrestling match. 
But the onlookers had no such profanity in their minds. 
For them (and they were right) this strange ceremony 
was a high symbol. The great King was treating the 
ruined exile as an equal, and some future might be 
built upon such a foundation. The Stuarts might yet 
return. For that meeting—to us, as we call up its 
ae poe details, grotesque, to them sublime—might 
well have been the beginning of a true Restoration, 
and of an England happier and better than she has been 

erhaps less wealthy. 

t was not so to be. The ceremony was sterile. 
It bred no issue. There was to come the Boyne, the 
"15, the °45—and nothingness; at last a grave in 
Rome and that small, noble memorial in St. Peters, 





which I, for my part, never pass without a movement 
of the heart. The Stuarts were not to return. 


Next day the great King came back to his exiles 
at St. Germains, and later in the week he came once 
more. Each time he visited them with an increas. 
ing sincerity and fervour of support. He leaned 
long over the cradle and gazed down at the little hei 
of England, with more feeling than he had been known 
to show in looking at any of his own children. 

But, high above men, the fates had decided and the 
stars were set. For business of this sort works out 
very slowly, and not within the lives of two or three 
men that meet, but in many generations, are the 
ultimate purposes accomplished; and though the 
Stuarts did not return, perhaps they are to watch their 
revenge. HiLarreE BE..oc. 


FANTASIA ON A WITTELSBACH 
ATMOSPHERE 


RAB drugget paths protect these polished floors 
D From tourist-soled attrition. Guide-book 
phrases 
Co-ordinate fatigued and baffled brains 
With mute ex-regal affluence. Simpering faces 
Exposed in state-saloons and corridors 
Survive the modes of soporific reigns. 


A baton, and a battle (was it Blenheim ?) 
Respectfully remote ; the steed curvetting 
Beneath his flushed Elector ; what’s the betting 
He failed ? . . . no gouty poet lives to pen him 
Campaign-concluding odes. Mark, too, the mien 
(Obese in ermine, sceptred and serene) 

Of goggling Max Augustus! Where’s the Court 
That equerried his jinks down aisles of green, 

To chevy stags in sycophantic sport ? 


Nevertheless, while strolling past such glories 
(Van Dyck to Winterhalter ; stiff brocade 

And powder, to frock-coats and whiskered smiles), 
My spirit shares with monarchismal Tories 

The Fairy Tale of Flunkeydom, displayed 

In feudal relicry of centuried styles. 

My sympathy for Soviets notwithstanding— 

(Dare one deplore the dullness of Democracy ?) 
Iam touched. I am enticed by super-lavish 
Expense; half-cultured coxcomb Kings commanding 
In palacefuls the trappings of Autocracy, 


With all their country’s coffers ripe to ravish ! 
~ * * 


Outside, sham Renaissance facades evade 

Modernity ; a melancholic air 

Half-masks them, while the sun-warmed windows stare 

Affronted on the purposeless parade 

Of pigmy visitors. In postures glum, 

Like exiled Counts the statues mope aloof. 

No vultured banner flaps above the roof : 

And loyal gardens, drowsing in the hum 

And slant of lapsing afternoon, seem sad. 

Fountains upheave pale plumes against the sky, 

Murmuring, “‘ Their Majesties came sauntering by— 

Was it but yesterday?” . . . Proud fountains sigh 

Toward the long glades in golden foliage clad, 

“ Kurfiirsts could do no wrong” . . . And the woods 

reply, 

“ Take them for what they were, they weren’t so bad!” 

Sicma SASHUN. 
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Drama 
THE RETURN OF SHERLOCK 
HOLMES 


T “IHE stalls were not very well filled at the Prince’s 
Theatre, though the pit was packed. In front there 
was but a mild sprinkling of criminologists, a Norwood 

builder, a Reigate squire, a few members of the dark under- 
world of the metropolis and one or two male and female 
emissaries from Scotland Yard—in mufti, of course. The 
medical profession, alas! as I had already deduced in the 
cloakroom from the absence of the stethoscope bulge in 
their hats, was exceedingly poorly represented, so that 
my loud hand-claps burst forth alone when Dr. Watson, 
looking little more than thirty-five years old, and singularly 
untroubled by that old wound of the Afghan War, tripped 
buoyantly behind Miss Hilda Moore on to the stage. 

But, frankly, this Watson, though it was not Mr. H. G. 
Stoker’s fault, had never trodden the stones of Baker 
Street. A jaunty man. I think he was on the Panel. 
He had not the solid dignity of that comrade of many dark 
drivers in high gigs to lonely country villages. He did not 
so much as wear a frock coat. There is nothing comic 
about the mystification of your true Watson. He has 
the grave, calm strength of England, and one must remember 
his dead romance. I doubt if Mr. H. G. Stoker’s Watson 
had loved deeply in the past. But let us on to the tale. 

It seems that the Hon. Philip Green, a solicitor, had 
received in trust from his fiancée, the Lady Frances Carfax 
(a daughter, as you doubtless remember, of the Earl of 
Rufton), some valuable securities, and had disappeared. 
With a greater rashness, perhaps, the lady had committed 
herself entirely to the care and keeping of Dr. Schlessinger— 
(D.Litt. or D.D.? Surely that white bow tie and that sus- 
picion of side-whiskers ?)—and of Dr. Schlessinger’s sister, 
who was dressed as a nurse. If Lady Frances had seen Miss 
Hilda Moore as often as I have lately she would have known 

herself that here was a woman not to be trusted. But the 
Carfax family were wiser. They sent for Holmes. It was 
just as well. 

In the confidence of Dr. Schlessinger, and staying at his 
house, was Mortimer Profennis, a scientist, with an expert 
knowledge of secret West African poisons, the most import- 
ant of which, as you are aware, when hypodermically 
injected, leaves no trace in the corpse and can be noisily 
discussed without danger in the drawing-room. Lady 
Frances had made a will in these persons’ favour. Charles 
Augustus Milverton, mentioned rather charmingly in the 
cast as just “a Blackmailer,” had also designs upon her 
fortune. For this purpose he wore a morning coat, pepper- 
and-salt trousers and spats, and Mr. Eric Stanley played 
him well. It only took Holmes one act to unravel this 
web of intrigue. A commanding Holmes, if too declama- 
tory, too seldom on the knees for subtler clues, Mr. 
Eille Norwood unravelled loudly, but well. A swift opening 
of the door, and the butler (“‘ An accomplice?” “ You 
surpass yourself, Watson.”) fell headlong into the room. 
A clumsily overturned table, and the great detective had 
snatched the box of rare poison from the toxicologist’s 
coat. An attack? Pah! He has foiled it. Up go the 
hands of Profennis and Schlessinger. But it was only the 
old tobacco pipe he had levelled at their heads. 

Matters go faster still in the second act because Colonel 
Moran now brings his famous walking-stick gun into play. 
Moran, of course, was the real leader of the old gang since 
Moriarty died. There was nothing sinister about Moran. 
Truculence was his line, but the walking-stick gun was a 
most remarkable instrument, soundless, not unwieldy, 
and carrying soft-nosed bullets. One of these buried itself 
in a book on crime and was deftly extracted by Holmes. 
Even more bizarrely, perhaps, it came through a plate- 
glass window without making a noise or a hole. I should 





say that it had a very soft nose. I have written a mono- 
graph on soft noses. The Pursuers were now hard on the 
track of the great man. “ Agas-bombhavingdroppeddown 
mychimneybutluckilydoingnodamage,amotorlorrynearlyran 
overmeinthestreet,missingmebyinches,” he gasped all in one 
breath to Watson, as he sank upon the settee. Now then 
for that 7 per cent. solution to be pricked into the bared 
forearm. Cocaine? Hush, hush! Not in these days. 
Morphine. Watson brings it in on a tray. 

Charles Augustus Milverton has a letter. It was forged. 
Holmes knew that by the state of the ink. He knew the 
gang had Philip Green in keeping. He bluffed Milverton 
into going for another letter from Green. Milverton had a 
Rolls Royce. “ You'll never be able to keep up with his 
Rolls Royce,” said Watson, blankly. “ Ah no, my dear 
Watson, let me detain Milverton for a moment while you 
creosote the wheels of the car.” “ Creosote the wheels of 
the car, Holmes?” “ Yes, the dog Toby will follow it 
then.” Billy Cartwright, the boy messenger, is sent for 
by telephone to fetch Toby. 

On, on to the empty house which is next to the Bank of 
England. It is, I think, the fullest empty house I have 
ever seen. All the gang are there—Old Meff, Scotty, 
John Willie, Pat, Froggie and Ike, a grotesque, a farcical 
gang led by John Clay himself, the tunneller and forger. 
Philip Green is immured in the basement. They want those 
securities. Milverton comes into the empty house and 
wants to see Green. Schultz, the valet of Colonel Moran, 
comes into the empty house. But is it Schultz, the valet 
of Colonel Moran, this man with the yellow hair and the 
spectacles ? I think we know better than that. Schles- 
singer comes into the empty house. He has Colonel 
Moran’s gun-stick. Schultz asks for it and gets it. Profennis 
comes into the empty house. He carries in one hand his 
hypodermic syringe, full of that rare poison which leaves 
no trace behind. Billy Cartwright comes into the empty 
house. Miss Schlessinger comes into the empty house. 
Colonel Moran arrives, too. It is the most clamorous 
empty house I have ever heard. Billy cannot get the gun- 
stick away. Colonel Moran is told that Schultz is here. 
“I sent Schultz back to Germany three weeks ago!”’ 
Excursions and wild alarms. 

Down, down into the basement, where yet more wonderful 
things occur. Holmes in a cupboard with a sliding 
partition. Holmes captured by Moran and Profennis 
together. Holmes about to die Holmes knocking the 
gun-stick away with one hand while he snatches the levelled 
hypodermic syringe with the other. He says: “ Shoot 
me now if you dare. If you do, I inject your accomplice.”’ 
Billy to the rescue. Police. 

The last act. The making of the waxen effigy of Sherlock 
Holmes. No one can guess what it is for. Not Watson, 
not Philip Green (now rescued), not Lestrade. The last 
scene of defiance by Colonel Moran. He goes out leaving 
Holmes sitting on his chair before the fire. The room is 
darkened. The colonel steals in again. He levels the 
soundless gun. Crash! goes the figure in the chair. The 
lights go up. Confusion. The “ darbies.” . Holmes 
is alone. He moves to the sideboard. Shall he inject the 
morphine once again? Ah, no! A happier thought. 
My violin! The curtain falls. 

And yet all this time, my dear Watson, you have not 
noticed one most extraordinary thing. I am compelled 
to write it in italics. 

Lestrade, of Scotland Yard, was none other than the 
Schlessingers’ butler in disguise. 

I knew him at once. The programme denies it, but that 
is a mere ruse. You may say it was simply a matter of 
doubled parts on a single night, but I will not believe you. 
I say that when the so-called Lestrade apparently marched 
those criminals off into the night, in reality he let them go. 
How else would they appear on the stage to-morrow ? 
I hope I have made the steps of my induction clear to you ? 
If so, you may pass me the shag. E. V. Knox. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


\ , 7 HEN a man of any mark dies there is not a paper 
up and down the country which does not sprout 
an obituary notice or, at any rate, a paragraph 
about him. The next day he is not mentioned: silence. 
The sudden cessation of comment always strikes me as a 
little heartless. ‘‘To live in Settle’s numbers one day 
more?” Yes, but why only one day? Why not five or six? 
It would seem more respectful to suppose that it was not 
on the day after his death only that the world wished to 
hear of a remarkable man, Thus when I happen to have 
any memories of my own to add to such little necrologies, 
eulogies, biographies, I prefer to keep them back awhile till 
they are decently, or from a journalistic point of view inde- 
cently, out of date. Oscar Browning has been dead a few 
weeks. It is unlikely that you will see his name in any 
paper again. This, then, for me, is the moment to write 
about him; and, if I guess right, those who knew him will 
not be sorry to be reminded of him once more. 
* * * 


On the whole the notices of “ The O. B.” were fair. 
They were a trifle patronising ; that was inevitable. In his 
presence, however, there was no temptation to patronise 
him; you ran rather some danger, whoever you were, of 
being patronised yourself. But behind his back people 
perked up again; for in his floridity, effusiveness, inaccu- 
racy and unblushing kindly self-importance he was vulner- 
able to laughter, and to the derogatory criticism of those 
who walk discreetly like a cat upon a wall. Indeed, there 
was something absurd in the self-satisfied roll of his gait 
through life; the imprudent protuberances, so to speak, 
of his personality collected stories upon them as naturally 
as those of a large boulder gather moss. Some of these 
were of his own sowing, but he got small credit for the 
jokes he made against himself. It is, by the by, always 
dangerous to make jokes about yourself, for the humourless 
are sure to repeat them as examples of an astonishing lack 
of self-awareness, while the malicious simply fling them 
back at you as stones. Still, no generous-minded man can 
renounce the temptation, and “ The O. B.,”’ in spite of the 
dense rich egotism which exhaled from him, was a most gene- 
rous-minded man. Often has his answer, on being asked how 
he had liked the German Emperor, to whom he had just 
been presented, “‘ The nicest Emperor I ever met,” been 
repeated to me as an example of his unconscious snobbery ! 
They forgot “ The O. B.” was a witty man. Unfortunately 
I cannot give examples here of his wit at its best, for at its 
best its nature was Rabelaisian. 

* . . 


He liked Royalty and important noblemen, and he went 
a certain distance out of his way to put himself in theirs. 
He liked to correspond with a princess. If he were staying 
in the South of France, and had a slight excuse, he liked 
to leave a card at the hotel of a roving archduke. It gave 
him great pleasure when one of his old pupils became 
Viceroy of India and invited him. If he were visiting some 
foreign city where there lived a famous scholar or historian, 
he would make the most of his own claims in those respects 
to get acquainted. These tastes, however, roused a degree 
of contemptuous irritation in the breasts of some of his 
fellow-Dons at Cambridge, and in others among his wide 
acquaintance, which, for my part, I could never under- 
stand. A little banter might perhaps have met the case, 
but why rancour? Why moral indignation? Now my 
observation of human nature has led me to this conclusion: 
that people born with this foible had better perhaps let it 
come out all over them like arash. It then does little harm 
to their natural affections or their instinctive judgment of 
worth in others. For one person I have met injured by 
snobbery, I should think I have met ten damaged by it 
in an introverted or cryptic form. However, this is a side 
issue ; it did no harm to “ The O. B.” 





It was not his books that made him a man of mark, 
but his rare turn for educating youth. I am not referr} 
to the work he did for the History School at Cambridge ; 
that was important, but I know nothing about it. | 
shirked his lectures myself, partly because, with character. 
istic candour, he allowed me into his back-kitchen where 
they were concocting. It was soon settled over bis. 
cuits and a bottle of Chablis that his lectures wer 
** excused.”’ Yet in common with many I owe to him some. 
thing not unimportant. He gave me the first jog that 
shook the prejudices of a Public School Boy out of me and 
started disintegrating in me the identification of “ good” 
with “good form.” He somehow, too, conveyed to me 
that the forest of knowledge need not be explored on tip- 
toe, but that I, just in virtue of being young, possessed a 
certain blessed agility which might enable me to scramble 
up a tree or two and shake down appreciable fruit. 


* * * 


“The O. B.’s”’ at homes (Sunday evenings) were amazing 
affairs, and the first one I attended, very soon after coming 
up, was something of a shock to me (@tas 17). Entering | 
caught straight in the face a blast of native air from off the 
heights of Intellectual Bohemia, a country which I now practi. 
cally inhabit. I sniffed then ; I did not like it; it made me 
cough, a cough of bewildered decorum. Imagine two large 
rooms lined nearly to the ceiling with dusky undusted books 
(there must have been about ten thousand of them), and 
with a little bedroom beyond of which guests were equally 
free; big tables with a school-feast litter of cups and cake on 
them, syphons, whisky bottles, glasses, urns, jugs of lemon- 
ade all over the place; the air blue with tobacco smoke; 
a great hum of conversation—though quite a number of men 
were standing about not talking to anyone. Such an 
aquarium of strange people I had never seen! In one 
corner a man, whom I recognised as a famous metaphysician, 
was being badgered by a couple of Undergraduates, “* What 
did he, what could anyone mean by the Unity of Apper- 
ception?” (For a second a look of extreme perplexity 
would appear on his face; then an answer would spurt, 
ripple for a second with disconcerting rapidity, and as dis- 
concertingly stop.) In an armchair an elderly peer, who 
had evidently en to the Common Room, was slowly 
expounding politics, with the help of a cigar, to a circle of 
squatting young men; by the piano in the further room 
three or four others were in excited dispute, dashing fingers 
at an open score and shoving each other away to crash 
chords in turn; standing by the fire was a Tommy 
in scarlet uniform shaking into the flames the spittle from 
a clarionet, which he had just ceased to play; here and there, 
seated on the floor, were pairs of friends conversing earnestly 
in slow tones, as oblivious as lovers of their surroundings. 
If mine bewildered me, my host astounded me: a very 
short, globular old man with an enormous yellow bald head 
and a broken coronal of black, unpleasant curls, came 
rolling towards me as though the cup of his happiness was 
at last full. I was led with many pats and smiles up toa 
youth shrinking with shyness, who turned out to be a short- 
hand writer, a non-Collegiate student, one of “The O. B.’s” 
numerous beneficiaries. With an affectionate hand on a 
shoulder of each of us, and bringing us almost nose to nose, 
he seemed to be performing a sort of marriage ceremony; 
then, with the confident assertion that two such charming 
people must like each other, he rolled off into the next 
room, throwing as he went a rapid Spanish sentence at a 
professor from Madrid who remained for the rest of the 
evening sadly stinted of conversation. Presently the piano 
began in the room beyond, and we went in to watch our 
host trolling out Voi che sapete with immense gusto. 

* * * 


It struck me, I remember, when Henry Sidgwick, who 
was such a very different kind of man, knew he had to die 
that “‘ The O. B.” should have been one of the first friends 
he asked for. I do not think that they had seen much of 
each other, or got on very well, for a good many years; 
but both had spent their lives doing what they could for 
the young. It was a corroboration of what all felt in 
intimacy with “ The O. B.,” that in his slovenly way he 
had wisdom and understanding, and that he lived for what 
is, after all, the heart of a University, learning, laughter 
and the love of friends. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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UNWIN'S BOOKS. 


THE THEORY OF SOCIAL 
ECONOMY. 


By GUSTAV CASSEL. Translated by JOSEPH 
McCABE. Cloth. 2 volumes. 42s. net. 

The distinguished Swedish economist, Professor Gustav 
Cassel, has been prominent for some years amongst the 
experts who have been trying to find the remedy of 
Europe’s maladies. His great work will be welcomed by 
English economists and by many others. 


THROUGH FORMOSA: An Account 
of Japan's Island Colony. 


By OWEN RUTTER, F.R.GS., F.R.A.L, author of 
“Song of Tiadatha,” etc. Illustrated with photographs 
anda map. Cloth. 15s. net. 
This book is an account of a journey through a beautiful 
and fascinating country which to Europeans is one of the 
least known islands of the Eastern Seas. 


NEW IDYLLIA: Sketches of a Stream. 


By MORTON LUCE, author of “Thysia,” 
“Threnodies,” “ Idyllia,” etc. Cloth. 5s. net. 


Originally printed separately in “The Nineteenth 
Century,” these three connected poems of about 300 lines 
each are now published in book form. 


Theories of beauty, art, verse, and the like are blended 
with the descriptive elements, and a human story links the 
three poems. 


THIS EARTH OF OURS: Talks 

about Mountains and Rivers, Volcanoes, 

Earthquakes and Geysers, and Other Things. 
By J. H. FABRE. Translated from the French by 
Percy F. Bicknell. 10s. 6d. net. 


No more pleasing presentation of the main facts of 
physiography could be desired than is to be found in this 
book. 


LETTERS OF THOMAS 


CARLYLE to John Stuart Mill, John 
Sterling and Robert Browning. 


Edited by ALEXANDER CARLYLE, M.A. 
Portraits. 25s. net. 


“These collected letters make a handsome volume of 
three hundred pages, which Mr. Alexander Carlyle has 
admirably edited and presented. It is among the best and 
most important volumes of letters that have appeared in 
recent years.”"—The Saturday Review. 


MEMORIES OF AN AFRICAN 
HUNTER. 


By DENIS D. LYELL. Illustrated. 21s. net. 


Deals with the Author’s life as a hunter, naturalist and 
collector in Nyassaland and North-Eastern Rhodesia. The 
fascination of a lonely life in the African bush is fully 
described, and many subjects of interest to the wandering 
Sportsman and nature-lover are dealt with. 


With 





T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1 Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S HAND IN THE PLAY 


OF SIR THOMAS MORE. Papers by 
ALFRED W. POLLARD, W. W. GREG, E. MAUNDE 
THOMPSON, J. DOVER WILSON, and R. W. 
CHAMBERS. With the text of the JLL May Day 
Scenes, edited by W. W. GREG. Shakespeare Problems, 
No 2. With 7 plates. Crown 8vo. 10s net. 


“If this book is right “ Shakespeare’ was written by the man 
of Stratford, player, and no other.”—T7he Times Literary Supplement. 


THE EARLY LIFE CORRESPONDENCE 
& WRITINGS OF THE RT HON. 
EDMUND BURKE, LL.D. With a Trans- 


cript of the Minute Book of the Debating “Club” 
founded by him in Trinity College, Dublin. By the late 
ARTHUR P. I. SAMUELS, M.A. With an introduction 
and supplementary chapters on Burke’s Contributions to 
the Reformer and his part in the Lucas Controversy by 
the Rt Hon. ARTHUR WARREN SAMUELS, PC. 
LL.D. With a portrait of the author and 11 plates. 
Royal 8vo. 25s net. 


HUMAN VALUE. An Ethical Essay. By 
HENRY STURT, M.A. Queen’s College, Oxford. 
Foolscap 8vo. 3s 6d net. 


This essay makes a return to the Greek tradition in its method 
of studying ethics, the tradition of considering ethical questions in 
very close connection with politics, the author’s general view being 
that what is right for individuals in their private conduct cannot 
be settled without reference to what is right for them in their wider 
relations with their fellow-men. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PRIMITIVE 


CULTURE. By F.C. BARTLETT, M.A. Crown 8vo. 


8s 6d net. 

The position adopted and maintained by Mr Bartlett is that the 
underlying pevchotoatea! mechanisms remain much the same at all 
stages of social development, and that since these mechanisms stand 
out more clearly in the early stages, and are there, on the whole, 
less intricately intermingled, the psychological study of primitive 
culture forms the best introduction to the psychology of contem- 
porary social life. 


CITIZENSHIP AND THE SCHOOL. By 


P. B. SHOWAN, M.A. Crown 8vo. 7s 6d net. 

This new volume in the series of Cameripce Hanpsooxs For 
Teacners shows how the teaching of Civics can be made a part of 
the school history and quasi lesson without the use of a 
separate text-book. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORY OF 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 1873-1919. 


Edited by Sir A. W. WARD, Litt.D., F.B.A., and G. P. 
GOOCH, M.A., Litt.D. VOLUME III, 1866-1919. Royal 


8vo. 31s 6d net. 

“ The history of foreign policy issued by the Cambridge University 
Press . . will meet a want which has long been felt by all 
serious political thinkers.”—The Times on Vol. II. 


THE BANYANKOLE. The Second Part of the 
Report of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Central 
Africa. By JOHN ROSCOE, M.A. With 31 plates and 


a map. Demy 8vo. 15s net. 

“One could not wish to handle a finer piece of first-hand work 
than The Banyankole. No scholar in this sphere can afford to over- 
look it; and to ordinary readers it is probably at least as interesting 
as its predecessor. -The Expository ies 


C. F. Clay 
Manager 


Fetter Lane 
London, E.C. 4 fe) vy 
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NEW NOVELS 


Thy Neighbour’s Wife. By LiamO’Fianerty. Cape. 7s. 6d. 
Castle Conquer. By Papraic Corum. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. 


The Village. By Ivan Bunrn. Translated by IsaneL Hapcoop. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


The Incredible Journey. By C.E.M.Marrin. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The importance of the subject matter of a novel relatively to 
that of the manner in which it is treated is unfortunately not to 
be expressed by any algebraical formula. It is variable in 
itself, and in any particular case will excite differing opinions. 
In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries critics enjoyed 
laying down rules about what were and what were not proper 
subjects for the various literary forms. I do not know whether 
this was ever done at all authoritatively for the novel, and in 
any case such rules are bound to be transitory, any value they 
have being merely as generalisations about past experience. 
One contrary instance destroys them. Very few could now be 
found to protest that tragedy ought to deal only with persons of 
high rank. But it is not necessarily true that every condition 
of man is equally suitable as a subject for tragedy. And with 
regard to novels I suspect that I am not alone in feeling a prefer- 
ence for some subjects rather than others. Is this sentiment 
only a prejudice, or can reasons be found for it ? 

It has often been suggested that the use by a critic of the first 
person singular is a sign of conceit. It is, of course, quite the 
reverse. It needs considerable complacency to declare of a 
work which has cost the author time, if not thought, and which 
gives pleasure to many, “This is a silly book.” The less 
pontifical critic can only say, “* J think this is a silly book,” and 
then try to find, and give, his reasons. With the humility then 
which is the one virtue I can be certain of possessing, I repeat a 
confession I have made before; that is that I personally prefer 
novels to deal with well-educated and intelligent characters, and 
that a book in which all the personages are peasants fills me with 
apprehension before I begin to read it. I doubt if it is 
sufficiently realised that the more intelligent a fictitious character 
is, the more likely he is to be interesting. The most fascinating 
books, in fact, are usually those that deal with the most fascin- 
ating characters. It is far more difficult to create a really 
attractive and intelligent figure than a repulsive or stupid one. 
Most novels are boring because their authors have themselves 
got boring minds ; you cannot create a character more intelligent 
than yourself. Shakespeare made all his characters poets, and 
if Stendhal is now the favourite novelist of many it is largely 
because he endowed Julien and Fabrice with minds as extra- 
ordinarily brilliant and sensitive as his own. But what if 
peasants are your subject ? Their language may be poetic, but 
their ideas are few and their sentiments uncomplicated. Their 
most interesting feelings are probably those of which they are 
unconscious. It is easy to make dramatic stories about them, 
it is possible to fit their seasonal activities into a good pattern, 
but it is not possible to invest their minds with the fascinating, 
if often futile, ideas which it is the good fortune of more sophisti- 
cated persons to play with. I cannot get the same excitement 
from the thoughts of a woman whose only aim is to get enough 
food and shelter for herself, and not to offend the supernatural 
powers, as I can from those of La Sanseverina. If, on the 
other hand, her thoughts are made equally exciting, it is 
impossible to believe that they are really hers. Writers, in 
fact, do not seem to realise how great a limitation they set 
upon themselves when they take a peasant subject. Outside 
Russia the results obtained by doing so have been poor. 
Maupassant here, as everywhere, is supreme, but it is signi- 
ficant that his are short stories. Elsewhere the peasant usually 
appears only as a feature in a landscape, which he does much to 
spoil, whether he is posed according to Millet’s formula or 
Frederick Walker’s. 

Mr. Liam O’Flaherty is a native of the Aran Islands, where 
patriotic Irishmen go to learn their native language. He 
was impelled, he tells us, to write Thy Neighbour’s Wife largely 
by irritation with Synge’s picture of these islands, which in his 
opinion “failed to get the personal touch.” This means 
apparently that Synge idealised the islanders in the way visitors 
do. Synge certainly extracted something very much to his 
purpose, and therefore to the purpose of literature, from his 
visits, but Mr. O’Flaherty’s irritation is comprehensible. Some 
of us feel the same emotion when confronted with descriptions of 
the pleasures of school life. Irritation can be effective as the 
inspiration ofa novel. It gave us, for instance, most of Flaubert. 


But if Flaubert does not take his place as the greatest of all 
novelists, possessed though he was of an art which it is difficult 


ee, 


to overpraise, it is, I believe, because he wrote out of hatred not 
love, and did not lend to any of his characters his own intelligenge. 
Still if you are going to write about unattractive people it jg 
better to despise them than, as many novelists do, to admire 
them. Mr. O’Flaherty’s story does not demand to be describeq 
in detail. It is a convincing description of Aran Island life given 
a neat shape by unity of time and place (the action takes plage 
in one week), and centred upon the irregular feelings of a young 
priest for a married woman. Mr. O’Flaherty can write : this at 
once makes him a remarkable and outstanding figure. He haga 
natural gift and sense for words, and his sentences follow each 
other with something of the gentle rhythm which is found jn 
the writing of George Moore. Mr. O’Flaherty would like to 
convince us that the Celtic twilight is all moonshine. In this he 
can hardly succeed. But his book is none the less enlightening, 
Liberty and comfort are not the rewards of good citizenship, 
They are the conditions of it. 

Castle Conquer is also concerned with the poor Irish. It jg 
also written—and not merely jotted down. And though it js 
not conceived in the same sardonic spirit, it is also, at least for an 
Englishman, gloomy reading. The scene is the Irish country. 
side during the Land Wars forty years ago. The book is rather 
diffuse, and a certain slowness of tempo results in the reader being 
left without a very definite general impression. But Mr. Colum 
is a poet, and though he refrains—blessings on his head for it— 
from making his peasants talk too poetically, he is continually 
making vivid pictures, which remain in the mind when his 
actual story vanishes from the memory. 

I have avoided making political comments on either of 
these books, but when I come to Bunin’s The Village, this 
restraint becomes impossible. The book, which is remarkably 
well translated, has its plot, its principal and subsidiary 
characters, but even more than Mr. O’Flaherty’s it is in the first 
place a picture of particular conditions of life. And these 
conditions are abominable. The words dung and manure 
appear on every other page. The characters are more or less 
odious every one of them, so that no true sympathy for them 
can be excited. Distress is not only all they experience but all 
that they are capable of experiencing, and instead of being 
sorry for them, one is only sorry that they exist. I cannot 
altogether believe in Bunin’s picture. Even the wretchedest 
beings have more amiable qualities than he allows. But the 
power of circumstances to degrade is almost infinite, and if any 
intelligent person survives to-day to talk about the ennobling 
effect of indigence, he should be forced to read this book as well 
as Mr. O’Flaherty’s. Saint Francis could welcome Poverty as 
his sister on the generous and illuminated hills of Umbria, 
but in Central Russia and Western Ireland she bears a different 
character. A writer who knew both these countries should be 
able to make interesting comparisons between them. Frm 
these books alone one can see how poverty makes of Celt and 
Slav degraded superstitious things as like one another as they 
are unlike anything that one cares to call a human being. But 
in one respect the Irish are noticeably different from the 
Russians. A character somewhere in Turgenev says that the 
only good point in a Russian is that he has the lowest possible 
opinion of himself. 

Bunin, whom I take from his preface to be Whitish, says 
that the gloomy picture he painted fourteen years ago of the 
Russian peasant in The Village has been confirmed by the 
atrocities of the Soviet Revolution. Of course it has : it explains, 
it almost justifies them. The book arouses political ange 
rather than a disinterested and humane pity. I do not say that 
it is a great work of art, but it certainly is a picture of existence 
so terrible that for some while after reading it one’s whole view 
of humanity is darkened and depressed. It is absurd to blame 
Bunin for painting a gloomy picture. It is useless to idealise 
the peasant: what is necessary is to change the conditions of 
his life. Most people ought to be made to read The Village. 
Many of the others are likely to read it of their own accord. 

What an astonishing gift Mr. Cape has for discovering talent! 
A fortnight ago the best novel of a bunch, including works by 
distinguished writers, was a book called Blindness of Heart, 
by one of his recruits ; and since then he has given us not only 
Thy Neighbour’s Wife, but The Incredible Journey, equally by 
a new writer, and, in its way, as remarkable as either of the 
others. There is not much apparent art in this story, but it 
is the first novel I have met for a long while in which the interest 
of the story by itself makes it a difficult matter to lay the 
book down. It is the tale of a journey through the deserts 
of Australia made by two women in pursuit of a kidnapped 
child. Water is very scarce, and for their food they de 
on birds, lizards and snakes, which they have to catch without 
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* Hessrs. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you 
will receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 


THE POEMS OF RUDYARD KIPLING 


The Years Between. The Seven Seas. 
Barrack Room Ballads. The Five Nations. 
Departmental Ditties. 


Bound in Buckram or Limp Lambskin, 7s. 6d. net; Cloth, 
6s. net each volume. 


The Service Edition, in Ten Volumes, 3s. net each. 
A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY: Verse 
Cloth, 6s. net; Leather, 7s. 6d. net 
A GREAT EVENT 
MARIE CORELL’S NEW NOVEL 
LOVE—AND THE PHILOSOPHER =.- 


6s. net 
A novel of great charm and tenderness by the world’s 
most popular author. 


E. V. LUCAS 
ADVISORY BEN 7s. 6d. net 


A delightful story which deals with the adventures of 
Miss Benita Staveley, both as a woman of business and 
of beauty and charm. 


E. V. LUCAS 
LUCK OF THE YEAR 6s. net 


A collection of essays, fantasies, and stories selected 
by Mr. Lucas from his work during the last twelve 
months. 





























DR. EUGENE OSTY 


SUPERNORMAL FACULTIES IN MAN 


15s. net 
Translated by S. pe Bratu. 


This book presents the matured results of twelve 
years’ experimental work, and is an important con- 
tribution to psychological literature. 


E. COLSTON SHEPHERD 


THE FIXING OF WAGES IN 
GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT 


7s. 6d. net 








H. C. WALTER 


MODERN FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


5s. net 
A book for banking, commerce and economics 
students and business men. 


RALPH NEVILL 


THE WORLD OF FASHION, 1837-1922 
16s. net 


A vivacious and amusing chronicle abounding in 
anecdotes and reminiscences of social life. 











“EVOE” (E. V. KNOX) 


FICTION AS SHE IS WROTE 6s. net 


In this delightful book “ Evoe” gently travesties the 
present-day novel. The book is sympathetically illus- 
trated by Mr. George Morrow. 


J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., LL.D. 


WHAT IS MAN ? 6s. 6d. net 


An outline for the general reader who wishes to know 
how modern science regards man. 


D. KENNEDY FRASER, M.A., B.Sc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF EDUCATION 
6s. net 


An introduction to the psychology of education in a 
form suitable for the reader without special training. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 
36 Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 
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BROADWAY HOUSE 





ORIENTAL COSTUMES. By MAX TILKE. With 128 
plates in colour. Med. 4to. £2 12s. 6d. net. A _ superbly 
illustrated volume dealing with this important branch of Oriental 
art, intended also to be of use to designers. 


TRUBNER’S ORIENTAL SERIES 


BIBLICAL AND SEMITIC SYMBOLISM. By M. H. 
FARBRIDGE (Victoria University, Manchester). 10/6 net. 
“ The book will be of great service to students of Symbolism, It 
may serve as an introduction to a subject concerning which very 
few contributions of scientific value have been published.” 
Manchester Guardian, 


JAPANESE CIVILIZATION: Its Significance and 
Realization. By KISHIO SATOMI. 10/6 net. An ex- 
position of the doctrine of Nicherinism, whose adherents in 
Japan are numbered in millions. An indispensable book to those 
who would understand modern Japan. 





LAMPS OF WESTERN MYSTICISM. ny A. E. WAITE. 
15/- net. In three parts, Lamps of Quest is concerned with 
the life of the Soul; Lamps of Life gives historical examples of 
mystical attainment (Dionysius, Eckhart, Molinos, etc.); Lamps 
on Heights explains the doctrine and practice of Mysticism from 
the standpoint of man as he is to-day. 


CLAIMS OF THE COMING GENERATION. Edited by 
Sir JAMES MARCHANT, K.B.E. 6/6 net. Essays by Dean 
Inge; Sir A. Newsholme, M.D.; Sir F. W. Mott, F.R.S.; Prof. 
J. A. Thomson; Sir J. Yoxall, M.P.; and Dr. Mary Scharlieb, etc. 

States tHe Case ror EvGenics. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By J. S. BOLTON, M.D. 3/6 net. 
“The attractiveness of this book lies in the fact that it is 
Mr. Bolton's own Bible, and that it is a sincere and inspiring 
one.”"—Co-operative News. 





LIBRARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, Ete. 
CHANCE, LOVE, AND LOGIC. Ry c. S. PEIRCE 


Introduction by MORRIS R. COHEN. Supplementary Essay 
by JOHN DEWEY. 12/6 net. C. S. Peirce was one of the 
most original and fruitful thinkers America has produced. He 
was not only the originator of “ pragmatism” but various forms 
of modern realistic and mathematical philosophy. Contents: 
Fization of Belief; How to Make Our Ideas Clear; Doctrine of 
Chances; Probability of Induction; Order of Nature; Architec- 
ture of Theories; Doctrine of Necessity Examined; Lew of 
Mind; Evolutionary Love, etc. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF REASONING Ry EUGENIO 
RIGNANO, Editor of Scientia, etc. 14/- net. A comprehensive 
survey of the psychological knowledge gained during the last 
century. Deals with the problems of Attention, Mental Types, 
The Nature of Reasoning, etc., with Chapters on the Coherence 
of Dreams, The Pathology of Insanity, etc. 


Oct., 1923. PSYCHE 5/- net. 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 


Contents: By the Editor, The Oxford Congresses; by S. Alnitz, 
Hypnotism and its Psychological Importance; by R. J. Mackay, 
Mental Economy in Industry; by J. C. Gregory, The Nature of 
Laughter; by J. H. Paxton, The Discovery of Eyeless Sight; 
Foreign Intelligence; Current Literature; and 
by B. Malinowski, Ph.D., 
The Psychology of Sex in Primitive Societies. 





THE OMNIPOTENT SELF: A Study in Self-Deception 


and Self-Cure. By Dr. PAUL BOUSFIELD. 5/- net. A 
short account of the origin of Selfishness. 


A LITTLE GUIDE THROUGH LIFE. By HENRI 
KROPVELD. 5/- net. “ Packed with shining sagacity. Few 
English authors write so well.”"—E. V. Lucas. Second Impression. 





- | 
“Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 
68-74 Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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any weapon but a stick. They are, I should explain, aborigines 
of the country. Pursued at first by hostile men of another 
tribe whose sanctuary they have profaned, they have at the 
end of their journey to contend with wicked white men. Of 
course, all ends happily ; I, at least, could hardly have borne 
it, if it did not. Remarkable as the story is, it seems very 
simple by the side of those that our great sensational writers 
rack their brains to produce, and at the end I suspected Miss 
Martin of using more art in the writing of it than I at first 
gave her credit for. In any case I was held ; and her aborigines 
are far more decent than the savages described by Messrs. Bunin 
and O'Flaherty. Perhaps their home-life would not bear realistic 
description. But their needs also, though hardly smaller, 
are, I presume, in that country more easy to satisfy. And 
decency is the fruit of sufficient leisure. At least, so I think. 
RAYMOND MortTIMER. 


ALCOHOL 


The Action of Alcohol on Man. By Prof. E. H. Srar.ine, 
M.D., F.R.S., with Essays by Rosperr Hutcnison, M.D., 
F.R.C.P., Sir F. W. Morr, M.D., F.R.S., and Prof. Ray- 
MOND PeEarL, Ph.D. Longmans. 12s. 6d. 


This is a remarkable and in some ways a rather startling 
book. There exists a very large literature on the subject of 
the use and abuse of alcohol, but almost without exception it 
is literature of the propagandist variety. The late Sir Victor 
Horsley, it is true, published an elaborate treatise which pur- 
ported to be “scientific,” but since Sir Victor was a surgeon 
rather than a physiologist, and since the cause of Prohibition 
was his ruling passion, it was open to his readers to wonder to 
what extent his wishes had fathered his conclusions; and it 
cannot be denied that such doubts have been justified by the 
results of later investigations. In 1918 the Advisory Committee 
of the Central Liquor Control Board issued an excellent little 
brochure, but as a Stationery Office publication it did not have 
a very wide circulation. Now at last we have a book which 
may be regarded as impartial, comprehensive, and, in the full 
sense of the word, scientific ; and we have no doubt that it will 
be widely read, and remain, probably for many years to come, 
the standard work on the subject. For as a physiologist, 
Professor Starling has a reputation that is second to none in 
the world of medical science, and almost the same may be said 
of Sir Frederick Mott in the narrower field of neurology. Some 
of their conclusions may be, and doubtless will be, disputed, but 
unless or until they are disproved they will remain “ authorita - 
tive,” and it is upon such “authority” that the unprejudiced 
layman is bound to depend. 

The book is startling because it challenges so many propositions 
which owing to their constant reiteration have almost become 
popular beliefs. One such belief is that total abstinence tends 
towards the prolongation of life. This view has been supported 
by masses of statistics and still more convincingly, perhaps, by 
the fact that many life insurance companies, both in Great 
Britain and in America, offer better terms to abstainers than to 
even the most moderate drinkers. Professor Pearl, however, 
shows that all such statistics as have hitherto been relied upon 
in this connection are misleading and in fact practically worth- 
less. That much, indeed, we knew before—from the brochure 
of the Liquor Control Board already referred to—but Professor 
Pearl adds statistics of his own collection which appear to show 
that the moderate drinker—provided he is really moderate— 
has not only an equal, but actually a greater, expectation of life 
than the abstainer. This does not mean, of course, that the 
consumption of alcohol prolongs life, for the abstainers’ group 
may well include a certain number of people of abnormally low 
vitality—i.e., weaklings. What it does mean is that the con- 
sumption of alcohol in moderate amounts has no discernible 
effect whatever upon the average expectation of life—which 
is precisely what the ordinary man would expect. Heavy 
drinking, of course, is another matter. That large quantities 
of alcohol produce disease and a definite shortening of life, all 
the contributors to this volume agree—as, of course, do we ali; 
but they can discover no evidence of any evil effects of a glass or 
two of beer or wine, or even of diluted spirits, taken with a meal. 
They lay great stress on the harmfulness of “steady” drinking 
as compared with the occasional “* bout.’’” The man who con- 
sumes small whiskies morning, noon and night, without ever 
becoming intoxicated, will certainly thereby shorten his life. 
But the man who occasionally gets drunk, with intervening 
periods of abstinence, will probably—as far as the physiologist 
can discover—do himself no damage whatever other than moral 
or pecuniary damage. In this, as indeed in almost every other, 


respect, Professor Starling’s book confirms the views derives 
from common experience by the ordinary intelligent laymap 

The conclusions of these eminent scientists coincide, in 
with what we are accustomed to call the conclusions of commo 
sense. We all know—all of us, that is to say, who are hot 
abstainers on principle—that alcohol taken in the right way jg 
good for us, but taken in the wrong way or in excess is very 
bad for us. And there is very little that scientists can add, a 
present, to that knowledge. Professor Starling demonstrates, 
for example, that alcohol is definitely a “food,” which, in , 
normal human being, can provide energy both for maintaining 
the heat of the body and for the production of muscular work; 
but that, in general, it is a dangerous food, though in certajp 
diseases, e.g., diabetes, it may be invaluable since it can replace 
the sugar which the diabetic patient cannot assimilate. He has 
nothing, however, but the strongest condemnation for the 
practice which is known as “ industrial drinking”; that is the 
use of alcohol—usually in the form of beer—as a reinvigorator 
for very hot and heavy manual work. For this purpose it js 
much worse than useless. The manual performance of abstainey 
has been shown to be much better in every respect than that of 
drinkers. The common use of alcohol as a heart stimulant 
in acute illness is, in Professor Starling’s view, almost equally 
mistaken. As far as physiological research can be relied upon, 
alcohol in such cases does not stimulate and may do harm. 

All authorities indeed are agreed that alcohol is a nareotic 
and not a stimulant. But, as Professor Starling says, “* There 
is nothing inherently good about a stimulant and nothing 
inherently bad about a narcotic.” The value of each depends 
upon the way in which it is used. Alcohol “ is unsuitable for 
the highest mental efforts’ because it narcotises the highest 
mental centres. But that is precisely what many men need 
after a hard day’s work. If they can temporarily relax the 
nervous tension of their higher centres—or in common parlance 
forget their intellectual worries and problems—they will digest 
their food better and thereafter sleep better. This psychological 
factor is obviously very difficult to measure scientifically, but 
every moderate drinker knows something of it, and Professor 
Starling is very sure and emphatic about its importance. But 
he insists that alcohol should be taken only with meals and 
much better once a day than twice a day. Ifa man finds, for 
example,that he can conveniently and with due regard to his 
health consume a bottle of claret every day—and idiosyncratic 
differences in respect to such capacity are very great—it is far 
better, according to all the authorities, that he should drink it 
all at one meal than distribute it over two. 

An odd fact several times referred to by the contributors to 
this volume is that in the late war shell-shock, or “* war neurosis,” 
was very much commoner amongst total abstainers than 
amongst moderate drinkers. But how far this was due to 
temperamental or constitutional differences and how far to the 
immediate fact of refusal to take the rum ration, it has been 
impossible to ascertain. 

In the chapter on Alcohol and Mortality, again, some very 
curious facts are brought to light. Thus, in a series of experi- 
ments upon guinea-pigs and fowls, conducted independently 
by Dr. Stockard and by Professor Pearl, it was found that 

The animals who were alcoholised daily [to the point of inebria- 
tion] over a long period far outlived their untreated brothers and 
sisters. Their mortality was lower at every stage of life. _ Inci- 
dentally, the same was true of their progeny, both in respect of pre 
natal and post-natal mortality. 


Especially it was observed that in an epidemic of diphtheretic 
roup amongst the fowls, which killed 41 per cent. of the untreated 
birds, not a single one of the birds which were regularly “ aleo- 
holised ” succumbed. “A possible explanation,” writes Pro- 
fessor Pearl, “is that the daily inhalation acted as a disin- 
fectant of the air passages.” He utters an emphatic warning, 
however, against the application of these results to human 
beings. The animals were intoxicated every day, in some casts 
for five or six years, and they exhibited signs of much greater 
resistance both to disease and to natural decay than their 
teetotal brethren. But they took alcohol by inhalation ; it never 
entered their stomachs, and there is good reason to believe that 
the harmful results of alcohol are largely, if not wholly, due t 
its action upon the wall of the stomach and thence upon the 
digestive processes. Man cannot hope to lengthen his life by 
getting drunk every day unless he takes his whisky in a gaseous 
form through his nose! Nevertheless, it does appear from 
Professor Pearl’s investigations that the strictly moderate 
drinker is likely to live a little longer than the abstainer. The 
Professor himself puts it more moderately than that. He says 
that “ there appears no evidence whatever for the view that the 
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A VISION OF MOROCCO 


By V. C. SCOTT O’CONNOR 


It has often been the fate of Morocco to become the touchstone 
of events in Europe. No one has forgotten ir. The rival 
interests of England, France, and Spain are reflected in the Tangier 

ion that is becoming once more of urgent importance. Under 
Si dveematances Mr. Scott O’Connor’s beautiful presentation 
of the Orient at our doors is very timely. 


Illustrated 25s. net. 





FICTION. Just Published 7s. 6d. net. 





An Instantaneous Success! 


“Mr. Maxwell 


HAS GIVEN US NOTHING BETTER, 
NOTHING FRESHER, MORE HUMOROUS, 
MORE THOROUGHLY HUMAN THAN 


The Day’s Journey” 


—Sunday Times. 


b 
A FOOL’S HELL 
By ROSITA FORBES. 
The Reviewers agree that : 

“There are very few people in this 
country who could write such a 
novel, As a study of Oriental psycho- 

‘A Fool’s Hell’ is noteworthy, 
It ls undoubtedly the best story that 


Mm. Rosita Forbes has yet given us.” 
—Daily Telegraph. 


LIFE’S ANTAGONISMS 
By HARRY TIGHE. 


A story eloquent of the way in which Fate crushes the hopes 
raised by gifts which seem to point to certain paths in life. 


ONLY THESE 
By BENJAMIN SWIFT. 
Times Literary Supplement. 


“Hugh Stringby was a Socialist, a 
V.C. and a regrettable cad.” 











“ With the exception of Mr. Kipling, 
there is no English writer who 
80 intimate a knowledge of the Oriental 
mind. The most complex and the 
best constructed story she has yet 
written.” —Sunday Times. 








Morning Post. 

“* He succeeds admirably with his two 
characters (Hugh Stringby and Lottie 
Lexington), both finely tempered and 
idealists.” 











“Mr. Swift has written a fine story. Moving easily, the tale 
mises to imaginative heights with an artistry at once careful and 
emotional.”"— Morning Post. 


THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 


By HARRINGTON HEXT. 


The head of the house of Templer took great pride in his race, 
entire family was one by one destroyed by an unseen enemy, 
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N November 3rd the WEEKLY WEST- 
MINSTER appears in a new form as an 
independent weekly organ, distinct from 

the daily “‘ Westminster Gazette.’ Under the 
Editorship of Mr. RAMSAY MUIR it will endea- 
vour to strike a new note in British journalism. 
Covering an even wider range of interests than the 
sixpenny weeklies, it will discuss contemporary 
politics, literature, science, and art in a way 
designed to interest a wider public. 


Every week there will be a “ Letter to the Anti- 
podes’”’ by Mr. J. A. Spender; a character study 
by Mr. Philip Guedalla; a caricature; a short 
story; full theatrical criticism and reviews of 
books ; and the famous ‘‘ Problems and Prizes.”’ 
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moderate consumption of alcohol as a beverage in the slightest 
degree diminishes the expectation of life.” But the statistical 
tables which he gives suggest that the moderate drinker is 
likely on the average to survive the abstainer by about a year. 
A conclusion definitely favourable tc the use of alcoho! cannot 
safely be drawn, partly because the difference is too small and 
partly because too little is known about the original constitu- 
tions of the individuals who were the subject of the test. The 
conclusion, however, stated above in the Professor’s own words 
seems to be justified. 

This is, at any rate, a remarkably interesting book, of which 
much more will be heard. Professor Starling does not in the 
book itself discuss any of the pros and cons of the prohibition 
controversy ; he confines himself to a strictly detached and 
scientific examination of the facts in so far as they can be 
ascertained by physiological research. But in the introduction 
he permits himself to express his personal conclusion. ‘The 
evidence here presented,’ he writes, ‘‘ has convinced me that in 
a civilised society such as ours the abolition of all alcoholic 
beverages from our midst, even if carried out by universal 
consent, would be a mistake and contrary to the permanent 
interest of the race. If it were enforced by legislation against 
the wishes and convictions of a large proportion of the members 
of the community I believe it would be little short of a calamity.” 

R. B. 


TWO EXPATRIATED CRITICS 


Thirteen Worthies. By LLEWELYN Powys. 
Library. $1 75. 


Suspended Judgments. By Joun Cowrer Powys. 

Service Library. $3. 

Both these books of literary criticism are well worth reading. 
The Powys brothers are Welsh-Englishmen who have preferred 
a literary career in America. “ John Cowper” is well known 
there as an independent, vigorous lecturer, and there is an 
oratorical enthusiastic strain in his essays which makes it easy 
to believe that his public addresses must be stimulating. He 
has genuine imaginative insight, but Suspended Judgments is 
rather a misleading title fora work which is remarkable rather for 
zest in the pursuit of conclusions and resolute ardour in main- 
taining them. His brother, “* Llewelyn,” writes as a man more 
at home in a library than on the platform. His studies of 
Chaucer, Montaigne, Marlow, Coryate, Urquhart, Walton, 
Bunyan, “ Beau Nash,” Bewick, Barnes, Woolman, Hardy, and 
Nicholas Culpeper are scholarly vignettes. At the close of each 
the reader is tempted to say, “* Well—in the space—” (they are 
all very short), “‘ I don’t think much more could have been said 
and hardly better.” But after he has read a good many of 
them he may find the author’s method a trifle monotonous: 
the quaint vivid detail, the sound sympathetic estimate and then, 
almost invariably, a grave, neat elegiac close—a hic jacet 
strain. Mr. Llewelyn Powys writes well. He has taken, too, 
admirable pains to give an appearance of ease to sentences 
which have been written with care. He has succeeded; only 
a writer will guess that he has filed and recast them. It matters 
little which essay a reviewer selects to show the author’s 
quality ; a passage from “‘Sir Thomas Urquhart” will serve: 

Not only was he the dandified thaumaturge that looks out upon 
us from the famous etchings by George Glover, but also, be it said, 
no mean philosopher. For the most casual observation of his 
style reveals the fact that he had in his possession some enigmatic 
secret which enabled him to preserve an intellectual detachment 
most quaint and crazy, amid the prodigious banalities of the world. 
- + + He himself gives us some vivid glimpses of his life during 
these far-off days. 

While his friends would go tramping over the frozen marshes, 
he of a winter’s afternoon would remain closeted in the castle (his 
own castle of Cromartie), losing himself in those curious investiga- 
tions which with a scholar’s partiality he declares to be “‘ worth 
more than six hundred thousand moor-fowl.” 

How well we can see his fanciful laced figure in that great tapes- 
tried room, sitting goose-quil) in hand, close up against the generous 
fireplace “ within the chimney of which two threshers could ply 
their flails.”” 

How well we can see him, Cotgrave’s dictionary shut at last, 
stepping across to the tall diamond-paned window to peer with 
quizzical interest at the familiar constellations whose dim starlight 
(before ever Cor Caroli had appeared in the heavens) shone down 
upon the grey stone tiles of the castle roof, and upon the silent 
cobbled street below, and upon the restless darkness of the sea. 


The essays of Mr. John Cowper Powys cannot be so easily 
reviewed because they are not, like his brother’s, the fruit of a 
steadily maintained mood. We are off on a voyage of critical 
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discovery, and we touch at many different shores ; our point @ 
répair is no longer a scholar’s library, but a floating one ; that 
of a traveller on board a ship under the sky of the world, who 
endeavours to make himself “ at home ” wherever he lands ang 
whose passion it is to investigate and to describe. He says g 
great many good things about Maupassant, Byron, Voltaire, 
Balzac, Emily Bronté, Oscar Wilde, Blake, Anatole France, 
and others. He collects specimens of the flora and fauna of 
these different countries, and carries away with him ip. 
pressions of their climates and customs; then sets sail again 
on the endless errand of circumnavigating the human mind. 

His book is rich in penetrating comments, and what is always 
stimulating in criticism, rich in gratitude. He is often a little 
too vehement and highly-coloured for fastidiously alert readery, 
On the other hand these defects are a help to sleepy ones ; ang 
even when what he says has been said before, it has beep 
obviously rethought by him and made his own. He belongs to 
that type of critic who brings his reading into the closest relation 
to life he can achieve. He makes no distinction between 
experience which is derived from the printed page and that 
which he derives directly from life ; he continually checks the one 
by the other. Each of these lectures (they are rather lectures 
than essays) might be entitled, “‘ What I have digested in the 
works of Rousseau,” or of Verlaine or Henry James, as the case 
may be. One example will show what is meant ; it is from his 
discourse on Montaigne : 

And those who read Montaigne with sympathetic affinity wil 
find themselves growing into the habit of making much of the 
sensations of their bodies. They will not rush foolishly and stupidly, 
like dull economic machines, from bedroom to “ lunch-counter” 
and from “lunch-counter” to office. They will savour every 
moment which can be called their own and they will endeavour to 
enlarge such moments by any sort of economic or domestic change, 


That is a true word: it is not literary criticism, but it is 
criticism. If this book is published in England a better title 
for it than Suspended Judgments would be Assimilations. Itis 
important that these two books should be reviewed in English 
papers, because the fact that their authors have chosen to live 
and write in America is no reason why the English public 
should lose sight of their work. D. M 


“SO HO! AWAY WE GO” 


Psychoanalysis and the Unconscious. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Secker. 5s. 

Fantasia of the Unconscious. By D. H. LAWRENCE. 
10s. 6d. 

It is difficult to make out whether Mr. Lawrence is really 
serious, or whether he is perpetrating a rather poor practical joke. 
In these two noisy little books, written in a bright irritating 
style, he talks more nonsense than can be found in any American 
work on Psychoanalysis, and his extravagances sometimes reach 
an almost theosophic standard. He begins by distinguishing 
‘mental consciousness,” by which he means the having of ideas 
and thoughts, from “ primary consciousness” (or Unconscious- 
ness), by which he means the life energy which lies behind all our 
spontaneous activities. This confusion of primary consciousness 
with the Unconscious does not tend to lucidity, but after all it 
does not seem to matter very much ; if you are going to be the 
early father of your church you must leave behind some food for 
your commentators, and what volumes might be written on such 
a passage as the following (P. & U., p. 94): “The inherent 
unconscious, or soul, is the first nucleus subdivided, and from its 
own subdivisions produced, from its own still-creative constel- 
lated nuclei, the organs, glands, nerve-centres of the human 
organism.” 

He distributes this primary consciousness (or Unconscious) 
over various regions of the body. In Fantasia of the Unconscwus, 
for instance, we read: ‘At the solar plexus, the dynamic know- 
ledge is this, that J am I.” “But at the Lumbar ganglion, 
which is the centre of separate identity, the knowledge is of 4 
different mode, though the term is the same.” ‘“ At the cardiac 
plexus, there in the centre of the breast, we have now & great 
sun of knowledge and being. . . . Here I only know the de- 
lightful revelation that you are you.” And soon. The cardiac 
plexus, as we see, makes us take an interest in other people and 
want to go forth to them. Mr. Lawrence says that we are living 
far too much from the cardiac plexus at the present time; this 
is a pity, because that is the reason why so many of us ar 
suffering from diseases of the heart and chest. 

Mr. Lawrence does not wish to convince us, he declares ; and 
he will have no arguing about the matter, or, as he more pit 
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turesquely puts it: “If my reader finds this bosh and arbraca- 
dabra, all right for him. Only I have no more regard for his 
little crowings on his own little dunghill.” Mr. Lawrence does 
not confine himself to Psychology ; his creed embraces the whole 
universe. “ It is not the sun which we see in heaven. It is the 
rushing thither and the rushing thence of the vibrations expelled 
death from the body of life, and returned back again to the 
body of life.’ “The moon is an immense magnetic centre. . . . 
| should say she is composed of some very intense element like 
horus or radium.” “Fire is the sudden swoop toward the 
sun, of matter which is suddenly sun-polarised.” “I am not a 
scientist,” says Mr. Lawrence. 

But even if Mr. Lawrence does not really mean all he says, in 
the descriptive parts of his books, he is very much in earnest in 
the more emotional passages. What worries him is the same 

roblem that worries everyone. It is the problem of what some 
people call the “‘love life.” Personal relations are the most 
important elements in the lives of most of us, and they usually 

to wreck our happiness into the bargain. Every man is 
looking for “an individual woman, blood-polarised with” him. 
In nine cases out of ten he can’t find her, and Mr. Lawrence 
deplores the fact that when he does find her, or a substitute, he 
doesn’t know how to treat her, and then they both ruin the lives 
of their children by loving them in the wrong way, and omitting 
that stimulation of their lumbar ganglia which follows the 
smacking of their bottoms. However, a fundamental part of 
Mr. Lawrence’s diagnosis is perhaps correct. We spend half our 
time looking before and after ; we live in worlds of ideas and 
ideals; we think and meditate until the time for action is 
passed; and then we get left behind. If only our impulses 
were not so often checked by doubts and forebodings, how much 
better off we might be; and then if those curious electric 
polarisations about which Mr. Lawrence talks were in good 
working order, of course everything would be perfect. And 
what, besides corporal punishment, is the remedy? Mr. 
Lawrence pokes us in the ribs, slaps us on the back, roars into 
our ears a fairy tale about our entrails, and then orders us to 
stop reading the newspaper, cultivate our individualities, and 
get up with the sun in order to avoid “impoverishment of our 
own blood-life.”” Like so many people who have revolted from 
the tyranny of ideas and words, Mr. Lawrence thinks that all we 
have to do is to shake them off. We are made miserable by our 
thoughts? Why think ? Headaches are a curse? Why have 
heads? There is no remedy at all. Mr. Lawrence had much 
better stick to that first impulse, when he contemplated the 
modern process of life, which was to “throw the pen away, and 
spit, and say three cheers for the inventors of poison gas.” 

WwW. J. H. 8. 


UTOPIA: HOW TO GET THERE 


The Story of Utopias. By Lewis Mumrorp. With an Intro- 
duction by H. Willem van Loon. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 


Beginning with Plato, Mr. Mumford follows out and criticises 
& succession of Utopias in a style which adds liveliness to his 
narrative if it casts dignity to the winds. These projectors of 
ideal States were not so “ luny ” as they are sometimes thought. 
Human nature being what it is, ideals are seldom achieved. 
Euripides said long since : 

O Nature, what a nuisance among men you are! 

“Let the ape and tiger die,” pleads Tennyson; but even so, 
the donkey, the obstinacy in man, still flourishes, and defies 
reform. Ideals are, however, necessary to a thinking world, 
and Mr. Mumford emphasises the point that ways of thinking 
have to be changed as well as ways of living, so that “ partisan 
Utopias,” as he calls them, which confine themselves to some 
Particular side of human activity, are of little good. The 
Utopia which piles up machinery is now derided, and we wish 
the writer had said a little about Erewhon. Christianity, which 
Butler regarded as ‘ta mere flint implement” for the work it 
Proposes to do, is commonly denounced as a failure to-day, yet 
it has done a good deal to improve the human lot, and to reduce 
the cruelty which drives men mad. A spiritual change in the 
broad sense is needed as well as a bodily, but Mr. Mumford 
has little use for priests, and his main nostrum is a recourse to 
the Regional Surveys of Prof. Patrick Geddes. He regards 
Nationalism as a dangerous disease, and rebukes the 100 per 
— American who is nothing else. He hopes, we gather, 
or a self-contained Utopia of limited size which uses all the 
Sciences to subserve the local needs, and may in time leaven 
the lump outside. The difficulty to-day is that the world has 
got far beyond Plato and More in being closely and even vitally 
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connected in its various parts. If the cotton crop fails in far- 
away India, a large part of England is affected. All decent 
men share the author’s feelings and want to do away with 
Coketown, the drab factory centre full of sad, mechanic exercise. 
Megalopolis has more to excuse it, but to the author it is but a 
“paper purgatory which serves as a medium through which the 
fallen sons of Coketown, the producer’s hell, may finally attain 
the high bliss of the Country House, the consumer’s Heaven.” 
The Country House, as an ideal place of non-productive leisure 
and that comfort which Balzac thought peculiarly English, is 
here dated from the Renaissance; but surely it came into 
existence much earlier. The magnificent bourgeois with little 
taste for the arts, and that borrowed, was found in Rome, and, 
we daresay, in Babylon. Cicero had eight villas, six of them 
at the seaside. Baiae was to Horace a mass of vulgar wealth 
expressed in building. What we want to get rid of is the 
bourgeois way of life with its worship of money and selfishness. 
The good life is not the Goods life, as Mr. Mumford puts it. 
His introducer asks for more machinery, but will that make for 
more happiness, unless the leisure time is better employed? 
When electricity is made by a cheap and easy process, which 
seems likely in the future, man will have enormous power 
without trouble. He will have time to think of his neighbours 
and his own destiny, but will he, instead of improving his body 
by an outdoor game ? Bodily health and mental health, even 
when we have got past the mens curva in corpore curvo, seem 
often directly opposed, two different goods, when they ought 
to be one. A striking criticism considers the advance of science, 
a self-sufficient world in itself which gives us poison gas and is 
divorced from the daily life of the community. But the world 
of thought moves to-day with a new freedom in more promising 
directions. We are not pledged to Victorian compromises or 
to the vague rage of Carlyle, whose stomach gave the casting 
vote for pessimism. The Fabian Lectures recently announced 
will answer some of Mr. Mumford’s questions and arguments. 
He exaggerates, but he is independent and productive of thought. 
He should read Frankenstein and get the reference right; and 
do not books in his Utopia have an index? We should like 
to read some of the books he mentions—e.g., that on the Tired 
Radical—but he does not include all his authorities in his Biblio- 
graphy. He refers to American experiments little known on 
this side, and generally dismissed with the sentiment: 
When half-gods go, 
The freaks arrive. 

Still, some of the freaks may be angels in disguise, though at 
present they do little to modify the via dolorosa down which 
America rushes. Mr. Mumford is certainly not a 100 per cent. 
American. He flogs New York in a comparison with Athens, 
as producing a life “perhaps more disordered and futile and 
incomplete than the author of the Republic found it.” 


THE JOURNALIST ADVENTURER 
Changes and Chances. By H. W. Nevinson. Nisbet. 15s. 


Among journalists who have sought adventure in many lands 
Mr. Nevinson stands perhaps alone in this, that he has been 
intent upon fighting for causes at home no less than upon de- 
scribing wars and revolutions across the sea. He loves the Army, 
lives in conflict, and abominates war ; and it has been his lot to 
see most of the wars and something of nearly all the nationalist 
outbreaks since 1897—in which year he joined the Greeks against 
the Turks as a “‘ Garibaldian ’’ volunteer, and then went through 
the three-weeks campaign as correspondent for a London daily. 
Between that time and the days of the “ Black and Tans,” the 
Washington Conference and the Ruhr, Mr. Nevinson has been 
in the thick of it. There is perhaps nothing in this world, says 
Mr. George Santayana, “‘ that some Englishman has not seen, 
thought or known.” Certainly there cannot be many men and 
women who have been upsetting things in any part of the 
world (except, curiously enough, the Far East) with whom 
Mr. Nevinson has not had speech at some time since he began 
to roam. 

Such a career as this, we may be sure, had no place whatever 
in the dreams of the youth who, after a stern puritan upbringing, 
went as a scholar to Christ Church in 1875, and while there fell 
under the spell of Carlyle and Ruskin. He listened enraptured 
to Ruskin’s lectures, and (though he does not say so in his book) 
he must have been among the fervent little band of disciples 
who tried a bit of road-making under the Master’s foremanship. 
He left Oxford full of social zeal, attached himself to the founder 
of Toynbee Hall, was one of the first to make the experiment of 
living in the married state on a workman's wage in Whitechapel, 





and joined, though evidently with a deep ironic scepticj 
the other Oxford crusaders whe, under Canon Barnett’s direct 
strove to bring joy into the East End by means of Greek 

and Italian art and readings in Paradise Lost. Mr. Nevinsop is 
exceedingly interesting in his account of that famous crusade 
and he is candid beyond the usual in his confession as to the 
prolonged gloom into which he was driven by his experience, 
and surroundings. 

It was the Greek adventure that lifted him out of the pit 
and thereafter he was to enjoy the world in vivid ways th 
made the greatest of possible contrasts to Whitechapel. Thre 
things especially give distinction to this first part of his remar. 
able record : his pictures of Greece, amid wild hope and despair, 
his story of the siege of Ladysmith and his series of portrait 
sketches. These last are brilliant in execution, and marked by, 
generosity of spirit strikingly opposed to the manner with whic, 
many contemporary memoirs have made us familiar. Ther 
is no difficulty in reading the nuances of Mr. Nevinson’s persona] 
judgment, for ironic sentences fall from him at every step of the 
journey ; but in all the long portrait gallery there are not 
half a dozen persons who can be said to be touched off with 
anything like malice. The full-length studies are unexcelled, 
especially those of the leaders of spiritual or social revolt— 
Ruskin and Kropotkin, Louise Michel, Michael Davitt, Edward 
Carpenter, and the crowding figures of London in the ’nineties, 

There is at leastone indirect message of encouragement which 
a good many readers may distil from Changes and Chances, 
Its author was forty or thereabouts by the time that the accident 
of a discerning editor set him upon the road of his genius. He 
went up to Oxford knowing only a little Greek and Latin, and of 
English literature nothing save the Waverley Novels and the 
Golden Treasury. And yet it would not be easy to name a living 
man of letters whose writing more continually reveals a know- 
ledge of all the literature and history that matters to an educated 
Englishman. Mr. Nevinson professes a boundless contempt for 
the stylists. Along with such opposites as Matthew Arnold and 
Bernard Shaw he contends that there is no such thing asa 
secret of style, beyond the having something to say and saying 
it as clearly as may be. That, of course, is simply not so. All 
the knowledge and sense and toil in the world would not enablea 
man to achieve the grace and rhythm of Mr. Nevinson’s prose 


at its best. Knowledge is good, and labour indispensable. But 
when all is said poor Dogberry was not wrong. To write comes 
by nature. 


A LOST AGE 


The Children of the Sun: an Enquiry into the Early History of 
Civilisation. By W. J. Perry. Methuen. 18s. 


Mr. Perry is already well known to anthropologists by his 
Megalithic Culture of Indonesia, but his present book puts his 
work on a wider plane than heretofore. The facts with which 
he deals are in themselves sufficient to ensure that his book 
shall be interesting, but his theory is even more remarkable. 

Through a wide sweep of the world’s surface, stretching from 
Egypt by way of Oceania to Central America, are found traces 
of a bygone people whose culture must have been infinitely 
superior to that existing in these regions to-day. 

In many places where the inhabitants to-day gather their 
food from nature, we find buried in primeval forest the remains 
of vast irrigation works pointing to an earlier population of 
highly skilled agriculturists. Side by side with these remains 
we find vast stone monuments of which the Egyptian pyramids 
are only the best known: cyclopean walls, huge breakwaters 
and pyramidal structures in Central America which rival those 
of the ancient world, not only in mere size, but in grandeur. 
In little islets hidden in the Pacific some of the most remarkable 
of these have been found, while the architecture of the buried 
cities of Cambodia in Indo-China almost surpass anything of 
their kind elsewhere. 

The first part of Mr. Perry’s contention is that we have here 
evidence of colonies sent out from Egypt throughout the world 
in quest of precious stones and metals. He demonstrates that 
wherever the remains are found there we find pearls, obsidian, 
jade, gold, copper and traces of ancient mining operations. 
It is indeed a wonderful picture that is revealed to us by these 
details, for if anything can stir the imagination surely it 5 
this tale of so vast a civilisation utterly vanished from the 
face of the earth. The further links in Mr. Perry’s argument, 
the evidence from religion, myth, social organisation, serve only 
to fill in the first impression of grandeur; and we can sul- 
marise his theory in his own words: “ The aboriginal inhabitants 
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To the BARON HENRI DE ROTHSCHILD, October 17, 1923. 
ties, | London. 
rhich Sir,— 
nces, It is reported in the Press that you have come to London to obtain financial support 
ident from the public for the purpose of producing a certain serum and vaccine for the treatment 
= of consumption. The sum of £100,000 is mentioned as an objective, and it is claimed that 
“ given this money enough serum could be produced in eighteen months’ time to treat 3,000 
Vi consumptives, and that in three years some 10,000 victims of the scourge could have the 
a | | benefit of this serum treatment. 
ated || May I draw your attention to the fact that my antiseptic ‘ Yadil’ has been used for 
t for nearly seven years in the British Isles and many parts of the Empire to cure consumption 
and of the lungs, bones, skin, glands and other parts, and that victims of this disease need not 
as a wait eighteen months or three years to get cured? 
ar I claim, on the strength of medical and other evidence, that the Yadil Treatment would __ || 
bles save at least 400,000 out of the 500,000 consumptives in the British Isles. If used in every | | 
eee disorder which prepares the ground for consumption—such as pneumonia, bronchitis, 
But pleurisy, influenza, coughs and colds—new cases would seldom develop. In this way, and 
mes in this way alone, will an end be put to the scourge which in Europe and America has 
carried off over ten million people during the last ten years, more than the Great War and 
| influenza put together. 
| The active principle of * Yadil* is natural essential oil of garlic, and garlic has been 
| known since the days of ancient Egypt to possess extraordinary powers in pulmonary 
ya \ | troubles. It is simple to use. It is absolutely safe. It is inexpensive. It is readily 
obtainable from any one of our ten thousand chemists. I have been sending it for many 
+ his | years to every part of the world, including Switzerland. 
: his | Without any public money whatever to assist me, | can produce enough antiseptic to 
hich | provide the Yadil Treatment for a quarter of a million consumptives now. The average | 
= | cost of treatment is twenty-five shillings. 1 
= BB I would be glad of an opportunity to submit evidence of the statements made above. | 
oan | I have the honour to be, Sir, | 
tly | Your obedient servant, | 
1] 
their | Cle... aes 
\ains 
n of 
ains | The evidence offered to the Baron Henri de Rothschild is contained in THE YADIL BOOK, for all the world | 
mids | to read. The third edition is now in the press. A copy will be sent post free to any address anywhere on 
noon | receipt of 2/6. Booklet, The Problem of Tuberculosis Solved, post free on request. Consumptives and | 
“4 | all sufferers from bronchitis, pneumonia, pleurisy, coughs, colds, and other diseases of the respiratory organs | 
bie _ s>which carry off 120,000 lives a year in these islands—need not wait eighteen months or three years to | 
ried | Obtain a cure for their trouble. They can get it at once, from any chemist, by asking for ‘ Yadil’ 
ft | Antiseptic. 
g 0 
here | Prepared by Clement & Johnson Limited Research Medical Chemists 19 Sicilian Avenue London W.C. 1. 
orld ° 
chat 2 oz. 2/9 6 oz. 4/9 Pint 12/- Quart 22/6. 
ian, | Of all Chemists, including all branches of Boots, Taylor’s Drug Co., Ltd., Timothy White & Co., Ltd., Hodder & Co., and other 
7 | Stores, or sent direct, post free, on receipt of remittance. i] 
it is | For abroad, add 3/- for extra postage and packing. | 
> The word ‘ Yadil’ is registered. | 
ent, ee i] 
| ] 
only } e | 
am | Pronounce it YA H—DIL ! 
a 1 WEP || 
—————————_— 
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of the region were peaceful food gatherers with no social organisa- 
tion, wandering about in family groups. Then there came into 
existence at various points, India, Cambodia, Indonesia, the 
Carolines, Polynesia, Mexico and elsewhere, an advanced 
civilisation based on irrigation, located near sources of wealth 
of various sorts, and characterised by stone-working and other 
arts and crafts. Some of these early settlements were obviously 
only there for the purpose of mining, and no attempt was made 
to colonise the country. But, in others, great cities sprang up, 
that must have numbered their population by tens of thousands. 
These early civilisations were ruled by divine kings usually 
claiming descent from the sun. This archaic civilisation gave 
rise to others, less advanced in the arts and crafts, but more 
war-like, with war-gods, which ultimately destroyed it.” 

It is impossible to follow the author through the detailed 
exposition of his subject-matter or to examine it critically. 
It must suffice to call attention to the importance which attaches 
in Mr. Perry’s argument to the river Nile. It has been stated 
that the Nile’s irrigation cycle is more perfect than any in the 
world and that barley and millet were first cultivated by irriga- 
tion on its banks. Here then is the origin of this archaic 
civilisation, for together with this strong natural evidence 
that Egypt was the birthplace of agriculture, we must take the 
fact that a great many of the typical factors in this civilisation 
were certainly to be found there. A further fact strengthens 
the point of view—Egypt was peculiarly fitted to be the mother 
of the archaic colonies, because it possessed neither precious 
metals, nor stones, nor pearls. It is certainly suggestive that 
we find cults and architectural styles known to have existed 
in Egypt scattered over many parts of the world, whence the 
precious objects imported into Egypt could have been brought. 

A word of praise must be given to two features of this book: 
first the excellent summaries which pull the argument together 
at the end of many chapters, and second the exceedingly valuable 
series of sketch maps which do much to make the turgid mass 
of detail easy to assimilate. Mr. Perry has only begun his 
labours ; it will be a fascinating task to follow him step by 
step as he shows in later volumes how the modern world evolved 
from the chaos which was the last stage of the archaic culture. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is a good deal that is 
controversial in this, the first portion of his study, but a very 
great accession of knowledge is bound to come from the dis- 
cussions it will provoke. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Mysteries of Hypnosis (Les Mystéres de !Hypnose). By GreorGrs 
bE Dusor. Translated by G. M. Hort. Rider. 5s. 

This is an interesting and clear account, written in popular 
language, of hypnosis and the hypnotic states, preceded by a brief 
historical sketch. The dangers of hypnotism and its therapeutic 
uses are dealt with, and such topics as telepathy, materialisation 
and haunted houses receive attention. The author is a strong 
opponent of spiritualism, and believes that all the recorded 
phenomena “are capable . . . of being produced by the agency of 
living persons, and by means of those supernormal faculties which 
are, undoubtedly, possessed, and exercised, by certain exceptional 
individuals.”” The translator’s work has been done well. 


A Manual of Seismology. By Caartes Davison, Sc.D. Cambridge 
University Press. 21s. 


The subject of earthquakes has recently been forced upon our 
attention by the tragic experience of Japan, and the occurrence of 
a perceptible seismic disturbance in this country. This authoritative 
and important book by an expert of repute is a clearly written out- 
line of our present knowledge of seismology, an offshoot of geology 
which now belongs to the mathematicians and physicists. An 
earthquake is defined as “a result of any sudden displacement of 
the earth’s crust, either on or beneath its surface,” and the chief 
technical terms employed are explained. An account of seismo- 
graphs, instruments for studying earthquake vibrations, is followed 
by a discussion of earthquake-motion and the various phenomena 
associated with this, and a number of seismic maps are given. As 
to the centre of origin or focus of an earthquake, this “in most 
cases .. . is not considerable’ and “must be measured in terms 
of a few miles rather than of many miles.” Earthquakes are 
divided into two main classes, volcanic and tectonic, the former being 
associated with volcanic eruptions or resulting from displacements 
within the mass of a volcano, while the latter are usually caused by 
displacements of the crust that effect the growth of the fractures 
known as faults. It is a mistake to suppose that active volcanoes 
are usually situated in regions where tectonic earthquakes are 
numerous and strong. Dr. Davison regards earthquakes as “ merely 
the passing signs of the changes which are now taking place in the 
earth’s crust. . . . As to the precise cause of the great and wide- 


—— 


spread movements, we are still ignorant.” It is suggested that 
though the cause may reside entirely within the earth, other bodies 
of the solar system may exert some influence on earth movements, 


Sea-tracks of the Speejacks. By Date Corins. Heinemann. 2, 


The Speejacks is the first motor-boat to put a girdle round th 
earth, and it will probably be a long time before her distinctigg 
is challenged. Her owner also created undoubtedly another recon 
by making this journey the longest honeymoon trip in history~ 
85,000 miles. She was built for a Chicago millionaire, fitted 
with every conceivable comfort or necessity and with sufficient 
stores for two years. Her radius on her gasolene supply, however, 
was only 2,000 miles, so some nice calculations (and an Orient, 
wealth) were necessary to ensure a further supply at obscure places 
of call. She had two 250-h.p. gasoline engines and a mast, by 
under sail she was not expected to give more than one knot. She 
visited all those places whose names are romantic symbols—th 
South Seas, Java, Jamaica, Aden and others—all more or les 
familiar. The narrative is easy-going and generally frivolous, but 
many of the hundred photographs are uniquely interesting. 


The Child at Home. By Lady Cynrmia Asquirn. Nisbet. 6s. 

It does not set out even to sketch a comprehensive scheme for 
bringing up children. Its merit lies in reminding mothers and 
those who have to do with children how they felt about thing 
when they were children themselves, “leaving them to behave as 
they think best towards their own children, with memories now 
vividly before them.” Thus, though in no sense a ‘“ Mothen’ 
Manual,” Lady Cynthia Asquith’s book does provide, indirectly, 
many useful hints to the better understanding of children and, 
incidentally, some delightful reading about childhood. Her book is 
entirely free from mawkish sentiment ; and this is rare in the case 
of books about children. We will quote one example of that good 
sense which does not exclude in her case appreciation of the humour 
and beauty of childhood: ‘‘ Mother and Father will be more appre- 
ciated if the children realise early that they are not merely a 
background to them, but mysterious beings, leading enthralling 
lives of their own. . . . Is not the present tendency, perhaps, almost 
to over-insist on the fun and glory of childhood, and the misfortune 
and bathos of growing up ? To give children the impression that 
the grown up people have no object in existence save their welfare 
and entertainment, is dwarfing life to them by lowering their 
horizon. By all means dramatise their present, but not at the 
expense of their own future . . . and let the prospect of growing up 
have something of the promised land.” This is a good example of 
the kind of general principles which this book keeps before our eyes. 
If is also full of psychological observations such as “no surprise 
toy was ever so much enjoyed and gloated over as the long- 
awaited one”’’; and here is an excellent piece of advice: “ Never 
be in a hurry to impose your own sense of humour on a child... 
and forbear to worry him with any such incomprehensible phrase as 
false sentiment.” 


A History of Trade Unionism in the United States. By Sexic Pent- 
MAN, Ph.D., Assistant Professor of Economics in the University 
of Wisconsin, Co-Author of the History of Labour in the Uniled 
States. Macmillan. 9s. 

This is a useful outline of the progress of the American Trade 
Unions from their rise in the latter part of the eighteenth century 
down to the present day. A considerable part of it summarises 4 
larger work in which Professor Perlman collaborated a few yeat 
ago with Professor J. R. Commons and other well-known authorities; 
but there is a good deal of new and interesting matter. In his dis 
cussion of the latest developments, Professor Perlman throws doubt 
on the popular notion that the American Labour movement has 
drifted into “‘ Radicalism.” American Trade Unionism, he argues, 
has a peculiarly limited objective and a generally unidealistic outlook. 
And it will remain a conservative force, even if the cautious American 
Federation of Labour replaces its present leaders by “ progressives 
or Socialists. But, if that prophecy is to come true, the Americal 
employers must act prudently. If they continue to press their clas* 
interests and their ferocious hostility to the Unions, they may, ® 
Professor Perlman admits, make organised Labour into a far mort 
formidable power. 


The Federation of British Industries (Studies in Labour and Capital. 
No. V. Prepared by the Labour Research Department). Labour 
Publishing Co. Is. and 2s. 6d. 

The Federation of British Industries has been described with truth 
as the largest and most representative body of capitalists in the 
world. It is, moreover, a peculiarly interesting development ™ 
that it is an alliance to maintain not the particular interests —* 
trade, or a group of kindred trades, but the general interests © 
capitalist manufacturers, merchants and financiers indiscriminately. 
It is, in short, the organisation of employers as a class, in the same Way 
that the Trades Union Congress is the organisation of the workme 
asaclass. Its members may be either individual firms or associations 
and it actually includes a total of some 19,000 firms, including huge 
combines like Vickers and Marconi and Lever Bros., with an aggregs® 
capital of five or six thousand million pounds. It can and 
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AN ADEQUATE YIELD 


WITH 


ABSOLUTE SECURITY. 








interest 
up to 






Prompt 


1/- to £50,000. 


3% 


withdrawals for 
amount required with interest added. 





Free of 


ABBEY ROAD 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


Established in 1874 and incorporated under the Build- 
ing Societies Acts, this Society holds a foremost place 
in the confidence and esteem of the investing public. 


Over 13,000 Open Accounts ranging from 


Income tax. 


the full 





INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE FROM THE 
MANAGER, 


16 FINCHLEY ROAD, LONDON, N.W.8. 




















ENO’s 
*Fruit Salt” 
is pure, highly 
concentrated, 
most pleasant 
in taste, anden- 
tirely free from 
harsh mineral 
salts, sugar or 
artificial 
flavouring. It 
creates no 
harmful 
“habit” and 
has no lowering 

effects. 
























































A new suit costs 
20 times as much! 


For 7/6 Eastman’s will restore the original 
fresh appearance to your old suit, and to 
other garments. Why go to the expense of 
buying new suits, overcoats, raincoats, hats, 

to 


&e.? Send a post 


+ 


"s, who 





will collect at once, and in a few days the 
garments will be returned witi a new lease 


of life. 





SUITS. 
Tweed and serge 
Suits dry cleaned, 
stains removed, re 
shaped and tailor. 


OVERCOATS. 

Cleaned, repaired, 
ve -shaped, tailor. 
pressed and returned 
“just like new" ine 















cleaned, renovated 
ant re-Blockei, by 





process. 


pressed for 7/6 only. Sew days. 
HATS. RAINCOATS. 
Felt and Velour Cleaned, repaired, 
hats are splendidly tailor-presed and 





Enstman's wonderful } 








made rain-proof 
ready for wear, at 





erry moderate cost. 

















EASTMAN & SON (ini) LTD. 

For over 120 years the London Dyers and Cleaners. 
Works: 
country. ORDERS RETURNED CARRIAGE PAID, 


ACTON VALE, LONDON, W. 3. 
Branch Shops in London and Suburds. 





























Triple-Proofed Gabardine 


Gack Bat 


ooetane & “ by y Pore 


(The Famous Officer’s Coat) 
Post m tix ‘ rish 


$2: 0: 0 Free State. 
CURZON’ $ were the first to introduce this 

Coat at a popular price. When 
costs of material were high two years ago, we 
were selling this coat at 70/- when others were 
asking 90/- to 120/-. This is a Coat for a life- 
time, being absolutely storm-proof and weather- 
proof, and affording complete protection against 
the most inclement weather. Its unique features 
are :— 

1. It is lined with smart check plaid. 

2. It 1s rubber interlined. 

3. It has a detachable wool lining (for cold 
weather use) which can be fixed or re- 
moved in a minute. 

4. All materials used in the production of 
this Coat are guaranteed fast dyes. 

The lining can be removed without in any way 

affecting the smart appearance of the coat, and in 
is way can be worn in mild or rainy weather. 
The only coat on the market that answers the 
purpose of two or more coats. Post free on 
receipt of £2, under our guarantee to refund your 
money should the coat fai to give satisfaction. 
ese Coats can also be supplied in Navy 
Blue (guaranteed fast dye) at 45/- carriage 
paid. When ordering give your height and chest 

measurement (taken over waistcoat). 
Customers abroad please add 2/6 per coat extra 

to cover postage. 
Orders by post to be sent to 


CURZON 





BROS, Ltd., 


The Famous London Tailors and Outfitters, 


36 & 37 NEW BRIDGE ST., QU theWould knows 


New Head Depot 


LUDGATE CIRCUS, 
LONDON, E.C.4. 


Sts Lurgons 


When ordering mention 
“New Statesman.” 


jon other 


(40 Shops in an pi and Suburbs.) 
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directly inspire the policy of employers as a whole both towards 
labour and towards the public. It is concerned with prices, wages, 
taxes. It does not hate the Trade Unions as American employers 
do, but it only loves them when they are really “‘ moderate.” It has 
persistently opposed “‘ taxes on industry” (including the capital levy), 
and demanded their imposition on the Co-operative Societies; it 
has supported the reduction of expenditure on education and other 
social services. It knows how to put pressure on the Government 
of the day, with whom it is always in close touch. The F.B.I. is, 
in a word, the mouthpiece and the eye and the brain of Big Business. 
The Labour Research Department’s little book gives an interesting 
and detailed account of all these activities. The conclusions are 
naturally not quite impartial, for the authors regard the F.B.I. as 
Beelzebub. But their study is based in the main on information 
drawn from the Federation’s weekly Bulletin, and the reader can 
check it and supplement it from official reports and pronouncements 
in the public Press and form his own judgment. The Research 
Department has, at any rate, done a very useful service in providing 
us with the first general review of the policy and work of the F.B.I. 


Key-Book of the League of Nations. By C. B. Fry, M.A. (Oxon), 
Assistant to the Delegate Representing the Ruling Princes of 
India on the Indian Delegation to the Assemblies of 1920, 1922, 
1923. With a Chapter on the Disarmament Question by H. H. 
Prince Rangitsinns1, Maharaja Jam Saheb of Nawanagar. 
Hodder. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Fry is a whole-hearted enthusiast for the League, and 
some of his views on its progress and its achievements are 
a trifle too rosy. We doubt, for instance, whether “confidence 
in the League of Nations machinery is every day increasing, as 
problem after problem is solved.” Nor do we agree that the 
fear of the machinery always tending to operate in favour of 
the victorious Great Powers has been “proved baseless by what 
the League has accomplished.” The League has so far accomplished 
nothing but what was wanted by the victorious Powers, or some of 
them. However, Mr. Fry’s judgments are not what really matters 
in this book. It is in the main an explanation of the organs 
of the League and of their various activities. It is clearly arranged, 
with a number of ingenious diagrams of functions for the further 
assistance of picture lovers, and it should be an extremely useful 
reference book for anyone who wants to look up a point about the 
constitution and procedure of Council or Assembly, International 
Labour Office or Permanent Court, or to see at a glance what the 
League has done. Prince Ranjitsinhji explains in some detail how 
the disarmament question has been dealt with in the Committees that 
have been working at it. He does not discuss the question itself at 
any length; but contents himself with the sound conclusions: (1) 
that disarmament “will come, when it does come, not by a sudden 
and dramatic volte-face, but by a gradual and well-considered limitation 
of armaments”’; and (2) that the League’s slow and cautious pro- 
cedure is the only practical way of approaching the problem. 


A Pedlar’s Pack. By Rowtanp Kenney. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The sixteen sketches that make up this Pack are studies in the 
deliberately gruesome. Mr. Kenney has taken the navvy, the prosti- 
tute, the docker and the railway worker, and scattered their corpses 
and charred limbs over his pages. When we read incident after 
dreadful incident we find ourselves constantly asking: What is the 

urpose of it all? There can only be one excuse for such stories ; 

ry revealing, with delicate touch, the a of a repellent 
action, they must bring us into closer contact and sympathy with 
the actors. Mr. Kenney’s stories, however, have not that excuse; but 
let us admit that if he tells us horrid things he shows great talent in 
the telling. 


THE CITY 


URTHER landings of rubber last week raised the London 
stocks to a total of over 57,000 tons. The price of the 
commodity has weakened to Is. 1$d., but the “shake- 

out ” of speculative holders of rubber shares brought about by 
the decline should leave the market firmer pending a renewal of 
activity. The reports and dividends of several companies 
lately have made a very good showing, and there is an undertone 
of quiet confidence in this market which has been reflected in 
the public statements made by leading authorities concerning 
the outlook. At Harrisons and Crosfield’s meeting last week 
the chairman pointed out that the upward trend of consumption 
will prevent the price of rubber from falling below 1s. 8d. for any 
prolonged period, and that whilst the restriction scheme is in 
operation it is likely to fluctuate between this price and Is. 6d. 
The Chairman of the Telegoredjo United Plantations (which, 
by the way, has just decided to increase its capital from 
£300,000 to £400,000) also declared himself confident that 
restricted production will bring ultimate prosperity,and depre- 
cated the customary practice of regarding the London stocks as 
a barometer of the industry, considering that probably no small 
proportion of these stocks is already sold to manufacturers. 
Mr. D. F. L. Zorn at the Rubber Shareholders’ Association 


—— 


meeting on Tuesday described as the most striking feature of the 
position the way in which the price of rubber had steadied, 
Despite the unknown factor—the future American consump. 
tion—he saw no ground for alarm. 

* * * 

Reference was made in these notes on June 2nd last to the 
attractiveness of certain debenture stocks of rubber-produgj 
companies which, in addition to giving a high yield, carry the 
right of conversion into ordinary shares at par. Such ¢op. 
vertible debentures constitute far and away the most attractiye 
method of investing in a plantation company, for they combine 
the merits of a fixed interest bearing investment with the 
speculative possibilities of an ordinary share. The trouble jg 
that there are very few of them, and as they have in the fing 
place been offered only to existing shareholders in the company, 
they are usually firmly held and only small amounts go to market 
from time to time. The K.M.S. (Malaya) Rubber Estates 7 per 
cent. First Mortgage Convertible Debenture stock has a 
been mentioned here at 110, but the small supply available 
having been absorbed, it may be of interest to mention another 
convertible debenture which can be obtained in moderate 
supplies. This is the new 7 per cent. Convertible Debenture 
stock of the Rini (Java) Rubber Estates, Limited. This company 
some months ago offered to its shareholders £30,000 of the 
aforesaid convertible debenture stock to replace the 10 per cent, 
debenture stock it had issued during the worst period of depres. 
sion. The new stock is repayable at par on September 30, 1933, 
the company having the right to pay it off at 102} any time 
after September 30th, 1928 ; up to that date shareholders have 
the right to convert the debentures into ordinary stock at par. 
The company owns a planted area of 1,457 acres in Java, of 
which 411 are producing rubber, 901 have been planted with 
rubber and coffee during 1916-18 and 145 acres are under coffee 
alone. With the low prices of rubber that prevailed during the 
greater part of last year, and with the crippling effect of a 10 per 
cent. debenture issue (the interest on which alone absorbed 
£3,312), the company’s accounts for the year ended January 8ist 
showed a loss of £3,072, but with the much improved prices for 
both rubber and coffee and with an addition to its mature area 
of 490 acres of rubber and coffee (included in the above figures, 
but which have not yet given any return to the company), 
excellent profits should be forthcoming during the present 
financial year. It will be noted that the company depends not 
only on rubber, but also has large interests in coffees. Ranking 
behind the debenture stock are £30,000 6 per cent. non-cumv- 
lative participating preference shares and 25,000 ordinary shares 
of £1 each. The price of the latter is only about 12s. 6d., but 
may be considerably higher before the conversion rights lapse 
in 1928. The debenture issue represents only about £21 per 
acre. The debentures were offered to shareholders at 98 per 
cent., and some can now be obtained at the issue price or a trifle 
over. In my opinion there are not many 7 per cent. stocks with 
equal possibilities of capital appreciation. 

* * * 

An American statistician, Mr. O. P. Austin, writing in the 
current circular issued by the National City Company of New 
York, observes that budget deficits in more than twenty 
countries throughout the world, coupled with the consequent 
necessity for large Governmental borrowings, have made the 
year 1923 ‘“‘a spectacular one in its record of national indebted- 
ness.” The figures of total debt for Germany, Austria, Poland 
and Soviet Russia—countries which have afforded the most 
notorious examples of currency inflation—of course show 
tremendous increases. According to Mr. Austin’s figures, by 
the middle of September, 1923, the debt of Germany stood at 
2} quadrillion marks, whilst in June last that of Austria amounted 
to 16} trillion paper kronen. From the beginning of this year 
to August 15th the Polish National Bank had advanced over 
5 trillion marks to the Polish Government. The total deficit 
shown for 1922 by Soviet Russia he estimates at approximately 
2 quadrillion roubles. The disastrous effects of these countries’ 
experiments in inflation (into which they were more or less 
forced by pressure of external circumstances) are leading them 
all to attempt to restore their currencies on a definite gold basis. 
‘*In the other countries of the world,” this writer reminds US, 
“the additions to the national debts have been made by sale of 
the Governmental securities to the people of the respective 
countries, sometimes direct from the offices of the Government, 
and in other cases through the banks of issue which have dis 
tributed them to the people, and it is interesting to add that all 
of the countries which have actually begun a reduction of theit 
indebtedness belong to this group of countries whose obligations 
are held by their own citizens.” A. Emit DAVIES. 
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Litmopyrine 
Supersedes 
ASPIRIN 


The great drawback to ordinary 
Aspirin is its insolubility, which 
renders it troublesome to take, liable 
to cause gastric disturbance, and 
variable in its action. 


Bishop’s SOLUBLE Aspirin 


Litmopyrine, being soluble, is easy and 
agreeable to take; it does not upset the 
stomach nor depress the heart; it is abso- 
lutely certain in its action and it begins to 
give relief at once. 

For these reasons Litmopyrine is superior 
to ordinary Aspirin 


for Relieving HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
SCIATICA, NEURITIS, RHEUMATISM, 


for reducing high temperature in Influenza and for checking an 
oncoming cold. 


Sold in oval bottles of 40 tablets at 2/6, and in 
Family Bottles of 100 at S/-, by all chemists. 


Send a postcard for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Address: Alfred Bishop Ltd. (Dept. N.S.), 
48 Spelman Street, London, E. 1. 


Litmopyrine is 


VA. Iso OF 
SCIENTIFIC 
EXCELLENCE 
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Pepys 
al 
Findlater’s 


78/- 
THE DOZ. 
The Bottle 6/6 


The Half-Bottle 3/6 


All FW ine Merchants, 





Findlater, Mackie, Todd ¢F Co., Lid, PORT 
| London Bridge, SE. 1 
sath J - ’ 


THE BEST TIPPE 


an golphe with the 
Admirall who do confuse 


me with many tippes and 
maximes, | being sadly oute of 


Whereof I do a 


my game. reo! 
little lose my pera and 
do say that I and my good 


vintner, Findlater, will play 
him andall hismaximes mt ad 
some and beate him; meaning 
that a glasse of ‘‘Treble 
Diamond” is better to put a 
man onto his game than any 
tippe from an Kamirall. And 
alee lunch I do indeed beate 


him soundly. 


FINDLATER'S 
or direct from Treble OOO Diamond 








A TRIAL PARCEL 


of delicious “P.R.” Foods 


for you to test with- 
out buying a quantity. 


They are quite unique—cheaper 
than most—the nicest, the purest 
and the most beneficial. They 
containno chemicals whatever. 


“PR” BISCUITS are far : In the heart of the West : 
superior to ordinary biscuits. ‘ End Shopping District : 
They have the fine full flavour : at 5 Princes Street, 


of the whole wheat. a tet ary i ab 





(adjoining 


“ppw Ci , there i 
PR” COFFEE tastes as von gh gt TH mg 
cious as it smells—an un- ye Pn 
common virtue. Foods are on sale here, 


delivered fresh from the 
° factory at Hornsey. 
. THE ROADSIDE > 
: LUNCHEON & TEA ROOMS. : 


PR.” BREAKFAST FOOD is 
‘rsp, appetising and sustaining 
with hot or cold milk, etc. 
Sent The package is more than value for money, 
for and includes 15 different kinds of biscuits, 
= with trial packets of “ P.R.” Breakfast Food, 
“P.R.” Sun-Food and “P.R.” Coffee. 
Please mention name and address of grocer. 
ole manufacturers: 
WALLACE PURE FOODS, LTD. (Dept. 46), 
Tottenham Lane, Hornsey, London, N. 8. 




















BUT 


No Food, 


for the 


* The need 
us that the 


nothing but 


the aged. 


desired, should be 
Service 
London, E.C. 2 


NOTHING 


STARVATION 
AHEAD. 


No Clothing, No Coal. 





HE situation in Germany is becoming 
more critical every day and the outlook 


coming winter is extremely dark. 


One of our workers in Frankfurt writes: 


here is pathetic. . . . Dr. S. told 
middle-classes were in an awful 


state of destitution, and for many there was 


starvation ahead.” 


The Friends’ centres in Berlin, Frankfurt, 
Nurnberg, Elberfeld and the Ruhr are carry- 
ing out, under the Friends’Council for Inter- 
national Service, a wide scheme of relief to 
the middle-classes, students, children and 






The Council is also Working in Austria. 


YOUR PROMPT HELP IS PRESSINGLY URGED 


Money, which may be earmarked for special purposes if 


sent to The Friends’ Council for International 


(Room 8), Devonshire House, 136 Bishopsgate, 


Clothes for Germany or Austria may be sent to the Friends’ 
+ oy eee McLean's Buildings, New Street Square, London 
» 4. 
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TRAINING CENTRES 








SCHOOLS 
MALTMAN'’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
Head Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 


The aim of the School is to 


Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. 
of the 


develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the 
community; to age self-ex i by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 
Dancing and Handicraft of every description ; to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be 
prepared for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for advanced work in Music 
or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, Elocution, Dancing, Cookery and all such 
subjects as should be part of every girl’s education, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's 
Cross is 300 ft. above sea level and is on gravel soil. The house is delightfully situated 
in its own grounds of 15 acres. 





ee 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 

ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Domonstration School; Colet Gardens 

W. Kensington, W.14. Chairman, Mr. C. G. Montefiore, M.A.; Hon. 

Treasurer, Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn ; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. ——_ M.A.—Fop 

information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board ¥ 
Education, apply to the Principal, Miss LAWRENCE. 


FAs LONDON COLLEGE (University of London}, E. 1— 
UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE AND ENGINEERING for 

Men and Women. Fee 20 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students 
Prospectus post free from REGISTRAR. 








HE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger Grange, Gt. Missenden, Bucks. 

An Experimental School offering a first-class Modern Education on Natural 
Lines, with special attention to Music, Arts, Crafts, Carpentery, Eurhythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Drama, Gardening, Cookery, Games. Free time-tables, 
Creative education, co-education. Preparation for Matriculation if aptitude is shown, 
Montessori house in connection.—Principals : Mrs. C. H. NICHOLLS and the Misses 





ORVA HOUSE, PORTEYNON, SWANSEA.—BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS on sea coast in beautiful Gower Peninsula. New 
educational ideals. Healthy country life. Special coaching if required.— 

——: MARGARET I. MircHeELL, B.A. Hons. (Lond.), and Nancy EMSson, 


SCHOOL AND HOME FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


UTTON CORNER, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Mrs. WEBSTER 
(Montessori Diploma and formerly headmistress of Uplands School, St. 
Leonards-on-Sea) receives young children, 3 to 8, and takes entire charge if 

the parents are abroad. am. natural, happy home life, with suitable food and 
healthy conditions. On the edge of the South Downs and ten minutes from the sea. 
Trained lady nurse from the Hampstead Nursery Training School. 


TRATTON PARK, BIGGLESWADE, BEDS. — 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. Beautiful Elizabethan house, 30 
acres playing fields. Every care and comfort; staff of graduates; moderate 

fees. Prospectus from HEAD-MASTER. 











EAD, HANDS, HEART of 12 Girls, 7-18, trained on P.N.E.U. 
method. Music speciality. Needlecraft, domestic duties. {27 term, 
inclusive. 450 feet above sea.—The Steps, Moreton, Glos. 


SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. 


W =2DDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, S.E. 12. 
MONTESSORI METHODS ADOPTED. DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS TAUGHT. 
CHILDREN ADMITTED FROM 3 TO 8 YEARS OF AGE. A FEW BOARDERS TAKEN. 
FoR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL, Miss MILDRED STEELE. 








P N.E.U. HOME SCHOOL for Girls of gentle birth; ages 10-18 ; 
« preparation for London Matric., drawing and music examinations. Dalcrose 
Eurhythmics.—Miss DRIVER and Miss Hitt, Oaklands, Cranleigh, Surrey. 


——_ 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans. 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFELD. Students are traine 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Trainj 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish 
System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees 
£165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


TYPEWRITING 
‘T YPEWRITING, DUPLICATING and REPORTING of 


every description intelligently and promptly executed. Expert 
reporters available for every class of meeting. Temporary shorthand. 
typists provided.—_METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING Office, 
75 Chancery Lane, W.C. 2. Tel. Holborn 6182. (Removed from 27 Chancery Lane) 














UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, &c., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristg, 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING. — Authors’ MsSs§, 
Specifications, Reports, Plays, etc., promptly and accurately copied— 
Terms on application to Miss G. V. Hitpircu, 35, Gray’s Inn Road, 

London, W.C. 1. 


UTHORS’ MSS., etc., TYPED.—Work called for. Temporary 
Stenographer always available.—Miss RoBERTS, 5 High Holborn. 


LITERARY 


F. DE BURGH, LITERARY AGENT. 
Armes MSS. criticised, revised, typed and placed. Moderate 


Terms. Inquiries invited.—F. p—E Burcu, Bidborough, Kent. 

















OOKS.—Thorburn’s British Birds, 4 vols., and Supplement, rst 
Edition, {12 128. ; Vailima Stevenson, fine set, 26 vols., £38; Tom Brown's School 
days, illus., 1869, 21s.; Max Beerbohm’s Cartoons, “‘ Second Childhood of Joha 

Bull,” {£2 2s. ; Kisses of Joannes Secundus, calf, London, 1785, £2 2s.; Life of Baron 
Trenck, translated by Holcroft, 3 vols., 1788, 35s. ; Cassell’s Nature Book, profusely 


ee, 














illustrated, 7 vols., {2 2s.; Dalton’s Practical Manual of Venereal and G 
Di Spermatorrhcea, Impotence and Sterility in Both Sexes, 3s. 6d. post free; 





LZTUS SORTE MEA. 


HE CHILDREN’S HOUSE, NORTHWOOD HALL, NORTH- 
WOOD, MIDDLESEX.—A Co-educational School for young children. New 
era ideals followed, the aim being to promote natural individual development. 

There is a qualified staff, including a Montessori directress. Particulars from the 
Principal, Mrs. Brrp. 





LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Term begins September 2oth. 
Apply to Mrs. E. M, SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 





HE SCHOLAR-GYPSY SCHOOL, HINKSEY HILL, OXFORD, 
provides a real education for boys and girls between the age of 8 and 18 years. 
WHAT IS A REAL EDUCATION ? 
Surely it is a training that fits children for life under present conditions—one that 
ives them a comprehensive knowledge of themselves and the world in which they 
ve, an insight into Industrial processes, and an appreciation of the co-ordination 
o- labour involved in the manufacture of the ordinary things that they eat, wear 
and use. 
Any educational system that ignores these things and continues to assume that 
book-learning and games alone constitute a real education is mediaeval. 





C= HURST SCHOOL, near South Croydon. Healthy and 

beautiful situation. Aim of education, free development as individuals and 

as members of general community. Independent study. S attention 

to health and physical development. Pupils prepared for the Universities. Well 
qualified staff. Principal: Tazopora E. CLARK. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


Your LADY of aristocratic family gives English, Spanish, 
French lessons; afternoons.—Studio, Norris Mansions, Norris Street, 
Haymarket, S.W. 1. 








| Fg OFFERS HOME and exceptional modern educational 
advan to little boy or girl under 7 years. Moderate terms to suitable 
Lead oe oe Box 929, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 





OOK PLATES.—Original exclusive desi from 2 — 
Write OsBorNEs, pe ll 27 Eastcastle oot, London, W. — 





HY BUY NEW CLOTHES ?—WE TURN SUITS, OVER. 
COATS, COSTUMES, etc., equal to mew. Write for descriptive price list, 

or send garments for free estimate.—Lonpon Turnine Co. (Dept. “E”), 

16 Chardmore Road, London, N.16. ‘Phone Dalston 4777. 





CAREER THAT PAYS.—Advertisement Writing and Publicity 
Work. Hither sex can earn {10 weekly in spare time.—Write for particulars 
and free lesson to Dept. T.54, Shaw Institute, 1 Montague Street, London, W.C. 1. 





EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while learning 


Illustrated Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, S, W. 1. 


My Life of Song, by Madame Tetrazinni, New copy, 21s. for 7s.; Mrs. Gaskell’s 
Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, £2; Henry Kingsley’s Novels, 6 vols., half calf, gilt, 
£2; Scott’s Novels, 48 vols., cloth, a bargain, £3 33., 1830; Bell’s British Theatre, 
1791, 36 vols., illus., calf, £4 4s.; L’Orlando Furioso, 4 vols., calf ; Molini Firenze, 
1821, £3 tos.; La Gerusalemme Liberata, 2 vols., calf; Molini Firenze, 1818, 15s. ; 
Dugdale’s Warwickshire, 2 vols., 1730, £9 98.; Baine’s History—Lancashire, 4 vols., 
1836, £2 28.; Picturesque America by Pen and Pencil, edited by W. C. Bryant, 
2 large vols., {2 2s. ; Southey’s Life of Nelson, 2 vols., rst edit., 1813, 218. ; Sou 's 
Life of Wesley, rst edit., 1820, 128. 6d.; Middieton’s Illuminated Manus in 
Classical and Medieval Times, 1892, {2 28.; Max Beerbohm Rosetti and His 
signed copy, £3 38. ; Besant’s London, complete set, 10 large handsome vols., {12 128., 
pub. {20; Merimee’s Carmen, illus. by Rene Bull, Edit. de Luxe, 30s.; Burtons 
Il Pentamerone, large paper copy, 2 vols., 1893, £7 10s.; Byron’s Astarte, Edit. de 
Luxe, only 200 done, £3 10s.; Mount Everest, the Reconnaissance, 1921, by Howard 
Bury, only 200 done, 1922, {5 58.; Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam, illus. by Chinese 
artists, rst edit., 13s. ; The Sketch, Vols. 1 to 80, magnificent lot, £30; The Tatler, 
Vols. 1 to 46, fine lot, {21 ; Illustrated London News, 46 vols., £12; send also for 
catalogue. If you want a book and have failed to find it elsewhere, try me. | am 
the most expert book-finder extant.—BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Joha Bright 
Street, Birmingham. 


OOKS.—Montaigne’s Essays, 5 Vols., 67s. 6d. (pub. £6 6s. net); 
Anatole France’s Works, 34 Vols., {12 158.; Macquoid’s English Furniture, 

4 Vols., {10 10s.; Times History of Great War, 22 Vols., £7 10s. (cost £22); 
Married Love, 6s.; Wise Pareuthood, 3s. 6d. ; Hoffé’s Book of Fair Women, 128. od. 
(cost 25s.) ; Henry James Novels, 35 Vols., £13; Britton’s Old Clocks and Watches, 
328. ; Beerbohm’s Collected Works, 12 Vols., £12; Memoirs of Casanové, 
2 Vols., 358. (cost £3 38.); Cruikshank’s Universal Songster, 3 Vols., 358. ; Seymout 
Haden’s Etchings, 42s.; Memoirs of Harriet Wilson, 2 Vols., 3os.; Frasers 
Totemism, 4 Vols., 50s.; Library of Famous Literature, 20 Vols. hf. mor., hs 
10); Balzac’s Novels and Droll Stories, 53 Vols., {12 ; Pepys’ Diary, 10 Vols. {?. 
d for catalogue. Rare and out of print books supplied. Please state wants 
Books purchased in large or small lots. List free of 3,000 books wanted— 
HOLLAND BROS., 21 John Bright Street, Birmingham. 
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7" ENSURE, as far as possible, 
the regular delivery of THE NEw 
STATESMAN it is necessary for every 
reader either 

(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 
or (2) To place a definite order with a 

Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs :— 


One Year post free ... 30s. Od. 
Six Months _,, ,, on to. oe 
One Quarter ,, ,, 7 


and should be addressed to The Manager, 
Tue New SraTesMan, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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FIRST NUMBER NOW OUT. 


— 


“LIFE @ LETTERS" 


SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 














The pith of a half-crown Review for a 
fifth of the price. 


Published by PERCY BROS., London 


and Manchester. 


























ART GALLERIES. 


WA a al a a at a a a Al Al a ae 








A REMARKABLE 
BOOKSELLING SERVICE 


1. Any book supplied on the day of publication. 
2. Separate departments for beautifully bound 
books, second-hand and rare books, book-plates, 
and bookbinding. 


3. We superintend the upkeep, 
and cleaning of private libraries. 


¢ 4. We maintain a literary service bureau. 
5. We conduct a mail-order and telephone service which 
: gives immediate and intell gent attention to all orders. 


56 nn Ot tal 
“so 












Send for Catalogues 
JOHN and EDWARD 


BUMPUS, Ltd. 


350 Oxford St., London,W.1 
"Phone—Paddington 1651 


By appointment te H.M. the King 






























ONDON GROUP MANSARD GALLERY 
EXHIBITION OF MODERN PAINTING. 
Daily until Saturday, November 3. Admission 1s. 3d. 
HEAL & SON Ltd, 195 Tottenham Court Road, W.r. 





T THE TWENTY ONE 
WILLIAM WALCOT, RE. W. E. 


GALLERY, ADELPHI. 
RILEY, R.B.A., and 
ROBERT GIBBINGS. 
Drawings, Paintings and Woodcuts. 


TRAVELS, HOTELS, ETC. 


T HE meweritC EAST 
Visited with N. S. BISHOP, F.R.G.S. 


Feb. 15. EGYPT, THE NILE, TUTANKH-AMEN’S TOMB, FAYOUM, &c. 
Mar. 7. PALESTINE, DAMASCUS, BAGDAD, BABYLON, the EUPHRATES, 
TIGRIS, PERSIAN GULF, &c. 
Mar. 13. ALGERIA-TUNISIA. Motor Tour de Luxe. 
PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 159, Auckland Road, London, S.E. 19. 











thie —¥ HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C.1. Large and well-appointed Temperance 
Hotel. Perfect sanitation, fireproof floors, telephone, night porters. 
Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance from 8s. 6d. per night per person. Full tariff 
on application. Telegrams: “Thackeray, London.” Telephone: Museum 1230. 


ROCRNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms. M. Eis. 





Comfortable winter quarters.—Apply Miss K. 





T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts with 
the baths and all other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tel. 341. 





BowRNEMOUTH (Winchmore, Knyveton Road, E. Cliff).— 
> Board-Residence among the pines; south aspect; 6 mins. sea; 


lovely garden; garage. From 3 gns. Tel. 3130. 





ASTBOURNE.—Vegetarian Guest House, 2 Jovinghen Gasfens. 


Best locality, central. A bright, winter home. Special Xmas arrangements. 
Mrs. Rocers (Cookery Diploma). 





REFORMED INNS. 


py at for Descriptive List (gratis) of 160 Inns and Hotels managed 
le’s Refreshment House Association, Ltd. Take {1 Shares 
RE. rralviden st 74%) or 6% Loan Stock. 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


UNNY SHANKLIN, LO.W.—BELMONT GUEST HOUSE 
FORCOMFORT. Excellent catering. Splendid centre for everything. Tariff on 
tion with view of house and garden facing sea.—Mrs. JULIUS WILKINSON. 


WE*StwaRD HO! (Bideford Station) North Devon. Rockingham. 

Vegetarian Guest House (detached). Close to sea and golf links. Warm, 

Sunny rooms, home comforts. Good fires. Books. Gas fires in bedrooms. 
—Write Miss Fo. 


ASTBOURNE.—4 Jevington Gardens. Very comfortable home 
offered paying guests, moderate terms, for winter.—Misses RICHARDSON. 




















TO LET, ETC. 
ONVENIENT 4-roomed Bungalow. Attractive situation, 
healthy, quiet village. Sea 1} miles. Winter or longer.—MILLER, 


St. _8t. Nicholas. at-Wade, Thanet. 


O* 18 THE COTSWOLDS.—To let furnished, detached 5-roomed 
cottage. Good position; facing South; low rent; main-line station.— 
Apply : STEWART Hosss, Skiveralls, Chalford Hill, Gloucestershire. 





Mrs. E. 





VACANCIES, for 2 or 3 Young Men in large airy house in pleasant 
Suburb within easy reach of City. Study-bedrooms.° Full or partial board. 

t tennis obtainable. Terms moderate.—Apply C., 20 Wynell 
Reed, Foret Hil SE. 


BUSINESS Men seeking a Comfortable Residential Club should 
@pply Sec., CLayscartH, Avenue Elmers, Surbiton. Tel. Kingston 1384. 





Daily 10.30 to 6. 


| What to do about the Ruhr. 


Essex Large Hall, Essex Street, Strand, 
on Friday, November 2nd, at 8. 


HERR DABRINGHAUS 


(Chief Trade Union representative at Krupps, Essen), 


MR. W. R. HEATLEY 


(late Chairman of Essen Inter-Allied Reparation Authority), 
MISS JOAN FRY 
(Friends’ Council of International Service, Berlin), 


AND OTHERS. 
ADMISSION FREE. RESERVED SEATS I/-. 


Of the WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL LEAGUE, 
55 GOWER STREET, W.C. 1. 





{ 

























PROVISION FOR OLD AGE. 





Provide a competency for old _ 
means of an Endowment Assurance Policy 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 








LEPLAY HOUSE. 


CHRISTMAS VACATION. VISIT TO SPAIN. 
Including MADRID, TOLEDO, SEVILLE, GRANADA and 
BARCELONA. 

A systematic view of natural features and the social and economic life 
of F pw ast and present, with special attention to architecture and art. 

Lepla ouse visits are open to all studious travellers. 
For full particulars apply: Miss Marcarer Tatron, Leplay House, 
65 Belgrave Road, Westminster, S.W.1. 














Arlington Touring Club. 


Christmas Tours to MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA and the ALHAMBRA, 
PROVENCE and the RIVIERA, ITALY. Winter Sports at ENGELBERG 
and GRINDELWALD. 

Programme from the Secrerary, A.T.C., 28 Red Lion Square, W.C. 


Tilustrated Lantern Lecture on November 2nd, “ Through the Balkans,” by 
Frederick Woodhouse, descriptive of a Tour starting on May 17th, 1924. 

















ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Fourteen Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Eighteen Guineas. Prospectuses Twenty Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, ETC., are charged at the rate 
of Is. 6d. per line for a single insertion, or 15s. per 
inch. Series Discounts are allowed on Classified 
Small Advertisements only. 

All communications should be addressed THE MANAGER, 


NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. 
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from MARTIN SECKER’S § “Jist 


Works by 


D. H. Lawrence 
a 
The Lost Girl, gs. 
Women in Love, gs. 
Aaron’s Rod, 7s. 6d. 
The Ladybird, 7s. 6d. 


Sea and Sardinia, 25s. 


New Poems, 5s. 
Birds, Beasts and Flowers, ros. 6d. 


Psycho-analysis and the Uncon- 
scious, 5S. 

Fantasia of the 
ros. 6d. 


Unconscious, 





James Elroy 
Flecker 


a 


Collected Poems, ros. 6d. 
Selected Poems, 5s. 


A large-paper edition de luxe of 
Collected Poems, crown quarto, 
specially set in Garamond type, 
isin preparation. 500 copies only 
are for sale in Great Britain and 
America, price 42s. Early appli- 
cation should be made to the 
Booksellers. 





Sinister 
Street 


Compton Mackenzie’s famous 
novel is now issued complete in 
one volume. Cr. 8vo., 1132 pp. 
7s. 6d. 





Martin Secker’s Autumn 
Publications now ready, 
comprise : 


1. The Heretic of Soana 


By Gerhart Hauptmann. 6s. 
“* Here is a masterpiece, nothing 
less . . . There are descriptive 
passages in this book that leave 
one intoxicated with great 
draughts of pagan loveliness.” 
Westminster Gazette. 





2. Kangaroo 
By D. H. Lawrence. 7s. 6d. 
“A fine book: experimental, 
masterful, challenging.’’ 

Times Literary Supplement. 


3. The Village 

By Ivan Bunin. 7s. 6d. 
A full-length novel by the 
author of ‘‘ The Gentleman from 
San Francisco.” 








4. Phoenix 
By Lascelles Abercrombie. 5s. 
“ Really notable drama not less 


than notable poetry.” 
Morning Post. 





5. Poems by 
Edna St. Vincent Millay 
“‘ In the sublimation of lyricism 


she is unapproached.”’ 
Manchester Guardian. 





6. Love’s Cruelty : Poems 
By Arthur Symons. 6s. 





The Adelphi Edition of the Works of 


Jane Austen 


With an Introduction by Frank 
Swinnerton, and including LaDy 


7. Days and Nights 
By Arthur Symons. 7s. 6d. 


A new edition, with an appreci- 
ation by WALTER PATER. 





SUSAN and THE WATSONS. Small 
Cr. 8vo., 7 volumes, each 5s. 

“Mr. Secker’s new edition of 
JANE AUSTEN is the pleasantest 


8. Letters from a Distance 
By Gilbert Cannan. Ios. 6d. 





that has ever appeared.” 
London Mercury. 





The Life of William 


Hazlitt 
By P. P. Howe. 


** He has added a corner-stone to 


g. Secret History of the 
English Occupation of 
Egypt 

By Wilfrid Scawen Blunt. 30s. 

Uniform with the Library 


Edition of My Diaries. (2 vols. 
60s.) 





our English criticism, and every- 

one who loves letters must feel 
ateful to him.” Spectator. 
ortraits in Photogravure. 


Number 





24S. 


10. Fantasia of the 
Unconscious 


By D. H. Lawrence. Ios. 6d. 


Five John Street 





Adelphi 


Works by 
Norman Douglas 


a 
South Wind, 7s. 6d. 
Old Calabria, ros. 6d. 
Siren Land, 7s. 6d. 
Fountains in the Sand, 6s. 





Selections from 
Modern Poets 


made by J. C. SQUIRE 
Fourth Impression. 6s. 
“ There are only two living Eng- 
lishmen who have given their 
names to schools of poetry. One 
is King George; the other is 
Mr. Squire.”’ 
Robert Lynd in The Observer. 


Works by 
Arthur Machen 


a 


The Secret Glory, 7s. 6d. 
The Hill of Dreams, 7s. 6d. 
Far Off Things, 7s. 6d. 
Things Near and Far, 7s. 6d. 
Hieroglyphics, 7s. 6d. 


The Tales of 


Henry James 


The Turn of the Screw; Daisy 
Miller; The Altar of the Dead; 
The Aspern Papers; The Coxon 
Fund ; The Beast in the Jungle ; 
The Death of the Lion ; Glasses ; 
The Lesson of the Master; The 
Pupil; In the Cage; The Figure 
in the Carpet ; The Jolly Corner. 
F’cap 8vo, each 2s. 6d. 























The Dramatic Works of GERHART 
Hauptmann 
Authorised translation. 

In seven volumes, each 7s. 6d. 

“ Hauptmann is a great figure 
in modern literature—the greatest 
of all, we are inclined to think, in 
drama.” The Times. 


Works by 
Lascelles 


Abercrombie 


a 
Four Short Plays, 6s. 
Towards a Theory of Art, 5s. 
Principles of English Prosody, 5s. 
Thomas Hardy, 3s. 6d. 
The Epic, 5s. 
Phoenix, 5s. 




















Printed for the Proprietors by W. Srzatcutr & Sons, 


Lrp., 98 & 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4; Published by the Statesman PustisHinc Co., Lrp., 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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